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Does Parliament Talk Too Much? - Michael Barkway 
Russia's Navy: How Big a Threat? - H.L.Mardon 
Investing Safely — and Profitably! - H.C. Andreae 
















WAYS NEW! 


Our pride in presenting the 1950 Ford will only be matched by your pride 

in Owning it... the truly fine car in its class... far out front as 

the Big, Quality Car in the Low-Price Field ... 50 ways NEW! New in a dozen 
striking style refinements ... new in a score of advancements for 






your greater comfort, convenience, safety . . . new in substantial improvements 
that create a new, even higher standard of famous Ford 100-hp. V-8 
smoothness, economy—and silent operation unexcelled by many of today’s 
most expensive cars! See the '50 Ford now at your dealer's. Judge 

simply on the quality facts... and you'll be convinced that the '50 Ford, 

50 ways new, is the BIG, FINE CAR in its field! 


Sn tes Wet 


SEE 1T...AND DRIVE IT...AT YOUR FORD DEALERS TODAY! © 
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‘‘We Don’t Have Any” 


N PROVIDING a pillory in which to ex- 
sose those who flaunt their flouting of 
-asonable English, SaTuRDAY NIGHT has 
wven a lot of us the feeling that we’ve 
vot off our chests a nagging sense of 
tation. 
Another growing usage in speech and 
iting that has long bothered me _ per- 
nally is the combination of “do” and 
ive’ to mean simple possession. 
[wenty years ago most people said “I 
vent a cent,” or “I haven't got a cent.” 
day virtually everyone in the United 
ates—and the habit is spreading in 
nada and even in England—says “I 
n't have a cent.” 
The trouble here is not an out-and-out 
sistaken meaning but a difference in 
iance of meaning. This use of “do,” 
ich normally implies action, for the 
nple fact of possession, seems to me 
id for two reasons: it gives a sense of 
tion where none is intended, and it uses 
couple of verbs where a variation of 
ie would serve. 
1e Canadian Press, 
ronto, Ont. 


CHARLES BRUCE 


Calgary Round-Up 


SINCE the introduction of your new de- 
partments I have often been puzzled by 
the selection of items for the National 
Round-Up. When I read in SATURDAY NIGHT 

short report from Calgary, say, under 
the heading Alberta, does that mean noth- 
ing else of importance in the opinion of 
SN, happened in Alberta during the week? 

And who is your Calgary correspondent? 
Winnipeg, Man. GRAHAM V. JACKSON 


g The answer to the first question is: 
Certainly not. SN’s 
National Round-Up 
ifors select mate- 
from correspon- 
its’ stories that is 
nsidered signifi- 
(“interpreting 
anticipating”) to 
Canada. Many 
od Stories are 
»vded out in the 
fort to cover as 
many Canadian 
provinces as possible. 
But scores of items about Canada appear 
other departments (Business, Sports, 
People, Art, etc.) every week. 
Our Calgary correspondent is Basil Dean, 
‘ssociate Editor of The Calgary Herald. 





BASIL DEAN 


German Recovery 


IN YOUR ISSUE of December 27, you 
ote Mr. Peter C. Dobell as saying, in 
his valuable survey of conditions in Ger- 
ty: “While wages are only 134 per 
nt of 1938, prices are on the average 
vice as high. It seems that the Govern- 
ent must adopt some expedient by which 
iblic buying power can be expanded.” 
[his condition simply means that the 
isses of the German people are now 
siderably poorer than in 1938. Con- 
dering that Germany provoked and lost 
greatest war in history during the 

’d under comparison, the only sur- 
se should arise from the consequences 
aving been so mild. 

What action could the German Govern- 
ent take? The purchasing power of a na- 
N is equal to its production. There are 

two known forms of Government 

’n which will increase production. One 
© umpose rigid discipline. As Mr. H. J. 
Ki has pointed out, the experiments in 
S direction have all failed to produce re 
its equal to those obtained under the 
hods of free enterprise. The other, 

so far more successful plan, is that 
ch is being tried by Herr Adenauer— 
remove all governmental checks to en- 
Prise and industry. 

Suspect that Mr. Dobell must have 
mind something in the nature of de- 
sement of the currency. That does work 
nporarily in special cases—such as in 
nada at the outbreak of the Second 

“i orld War, (but) once a reasonable degree 
full employment has been reached, de- 
sement of the currency decreases rather 
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than increases the volume of production. 
We are experiencing that condition now. 
The German people know all about de- 
basement of the currency. They tried it 
once, and, while they succeeded in de- 
frauding their creditors, they had exper- 
1ences they will scarcely wish to repeat. 
Given peace in Europe for a generation, 
the German people are quite likely to out- 
run the rest of us in reconstruction. 
Whether they will fall, on the way, into 
the temptation of substituting military 
adventures for economic activity, as they 
have fallen three times in less than a 
century, we cannot know as yet. 
Montreal, Que. P. C. ARMSTRONG 


From New Zealand 
I HAVE JUST received my first copies 
of the new SatTurDAY NIGHT, and hasten 
to add my congratulations on the excel- 
lent format and the consistently high 
quality of the reading matter. 

To one who lived among Canadians 
long enough to claim some knowledge of 
them, SaTURDAY NIGHT is eagerly awaited 
and serves to keep me fully posted on the 
affairs of the nation, from Atlantic to 
Pacific. It is read from cover to cover 
by all members of my family, and passed 
on to others who thus have the opportuni- 
ty of learning something of Canada. 
Auckland, NZ. L. M. DEATH 


Provinces at Ottawa 
AS MY NAME is mentioned in “Arena 
for a clash of Leaders” (SN Dec. 27 
I feel obliged to ask you to publish a 
correction of some of the statements made. 

The reference to the 1935-36 conference 
contains the following—‘Attorney-General 
J. B. McNair, reflecting the strong ‘Provin- 
cialist’ views of his colleagues, notably 
Hon. A. P. Paterson, cast a negative vote, 
opposing any change in method of amend- 
ing the constitution”. 

The Minister of Justice acted as Chair- 
man and each member of the Constitution- 
al Committee was handed a copy of a 
lengthy document, which had been prepared 
by some federal official, and without suf- 
ficient time to thoroughly study what was 
in that document. Ontario moved its adop- 
tion, promptly seconded by Quebec 

McNair was next asked for his opinion 
and he pointed to some objectional fea- 
tures and, in effect, asked for a round table 
conference to draft a formula that would 
be fair to all concerned. But he was told 
that no change would be considered, and 
he refused to approve of that document. 

As New Brunswick's invitation to the 
conference did not specify what subjects 
would be discussed, all of our Ministers, 
except one, were in Ottawa. That evening 
our Prime Minister called a meeting of 
our Government in our hotel, to consider 
that document. As President of the Coun- 
cil, I explained the message from the 
Committee that it was useless to suggest 
changes in that document an¢ that it was 
up to our Government to approve or re- 
ject it, in toto. It seemed clearly to be 
the object of that document to make our 
national constitution a politics! party foot- 
ball to be changed at will of the political 
Party in power 

The Dysart Government of New Bruns- 
wick having more regard for the future 
welfare of this nation than they had for 
the wishes of some federal political leaders, 
rejected that document 

The fact that your contributor classed 
me as a “provincialist’ would be comic if 
it and some of his statements regarding 
Canada did not disclose the tragic fact that 
he has been misled by Ontario’s untrue 
propaganda and does not know the origin 
of the Dominion of Canada and apparently 
does not know the difference between pro- 
vincial rights and federal or constitutional 
contractual rights, which are defined in 
the several documents which constitute our 
national structure. 

I have felt that I am one of the most 
loyal Federalists in this nation and have 
certainly done what I could to have re- 
stored to the national government the in- 
dependence and strength which politicians, 
catering for support from centralized pro- 
U.S. interests, have taken from it, regardless 
of what is written in Canada’s Constitution. 
Saint John, NB. A. P. PATERSON 
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See what happened in 1949 


to families like these! 


(A REPORT FROM THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA) 





FOR SOME FAMILIES like the 
Coopers last year brought tragedy. 
Sut. although this family lost its 
father. there was enough meney 
to maintain the home. pay living 
expenses and keep the children at 
school — thanks to life insurance. 


MEET THE BERTRAM'’S son 
and daughter! Last year. life in- 
surance helped put them both 
through college. For thousands of 
other Canadians. life insurance 
money made it possible to retire. 
travel. pay off mortgages or start 
new businesses. 


Last year, more than $125 million was 
paid to living policyholders by the 
life insurance companies in Canada! 


Death claims paid by the life insur- 
ance companies in Canada in 1949 
totalled more than $80 million! 


TYPICAL OF PEOPLE who 
bought new life insurance policies 
this year are the Renaults. Since 
taking this step they have discov- 
ered greater peace of mind because 
it gives them more financial pro- 
tection and retirement income for 
the future. 


The amount of new life insurance 
bought in 1949 reached a record total 
of $1,600 million. Canadian families 
now own life insurance valued at a 
total of $14'2 billion! 








Building for progress 


Last year over two hundred million dol- 
lars were invested on policyholders’ 
behalf by the life insurance companies. 
Result: new schools, roads, bridges, in 
dustrial plants and many other projects 
were completed, promoting progress and 
creating jobs 


Helping people buy homes 


Life insurance companies invested many 
millions of dollars in mortgages for those 
who bought new homes last year. So, 
from coast to coast, thousands of fami- 
ies are now happily settled in the homes 
they needed so urgently 


Aiding the war against disease 
By contributing financial aid to medical 
ssearch again last year, the life insur 
ance companies helped science to fight 
cancer, tuberculosis, heart ailments and 
polio. This research promotes longer, 
healthier lives for all Canadians 


A useful citizen in your community 


All the benefits of life insurance are founded on the work 
of the life insurance company representative. Thanks to his 
services, more than a million Canadian families had life 
insurance planned to meet their individual needs! 


IT 1S GOOD CITIZENSHIP TC OWN 


LIFE INSURANCE 
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Conservation means constant 


VIGILANCE 


No individual or organization can control the 
tides of economic social and political forces 
which may profoundly affect investment values. 
A considerable degree of protection, however, 
ean be had by constant watchfulness. 

Investors often are too busy or lack facilities to 
maintain unbiased research and analysis. It is 
not surprising, therefore. that many individuals, 
societies. trusts and corporations ask us to keep 
watch over their securities. 


You are invited to consult with us in 
confidence without obligation. 


Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
CALGARY LONDON KITCHENER HAMILTON OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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HIDE-AND-SEEK 


“AFTER ALL,” said Maurice Du- 
plessis, waving a cigar across the 
table at Prime Minister St. Laurent, 
“we are not here to play hide-and- 
seek.” But that is exactly what the 
Dominion-Provincial conference was 
doing, and when it ended the “hiders” 
were still in hiding. 

Duplessis was trying to persuade, 
cajole or shame St. Laurent into lay- 
ing down proposals. But Brer St. 
Laurent “jus’ lay low and said 
nuthin’”. The limit of his commit- 
ment was that he would agree to give 
up the amendment made by West- 
minster at the end of 1949 if it stood 
in the way of agreement over the 
whole field: but not unless there was 
such agreement. 


McNAIR HITS BUTTON 


McNAIR of New Brunswick pro- 
duced happy smiles from the rows of 
desks marked “Federal Officials” 
when he bluntly said that at present 
the federal parliament could make 
any amendments it liked. The U.K. 
Parliament, which alone can amend 
the constitutional acts, would do so 
if the Dominion Parliament asked it. 
The provincial governments wouldn’t 
get a look in. St. Laurent said the 
federal parliament should not touch 
the fields assigned to the provincial 
legislatures, but he gently insisted that 
the provincial governments should 
make proposals if they wanted to 
safeguard their rights. 


WHO SPEAKS FOR QUEBEC? 


PROPOSALS came, but not from 
Quebec. Duplessis smiled, was witty 
and gracious. He committed himself 
to the point of saying “Quebec has an 
open mind”, adding also: “certain 
convictions which can’t be changed”. 
Most premiers said: “The Govern- 
ment of my province thinks .. .” 
Duplessis said, “Quebec thinks . . .” 

Beside him sat “Bob” Lapointe, 
charming and easy-going son of the 
late Ernest Lapointe, Solicitor-Gen- 
eral in the federal government and 
MP for Lotbiniere county, Que. Two 
seats away sat the MP for Quebec 
East, Louis St. Laurent, who did indi- 
cate, but very lightly, that the federal 
government rests on the votes of the 
same people as the provincial govern- 
ments. 

St. Laurent and Duplessis sparred 
intermittently — in English — with a 
grace and nimbleness that made the 
others seem flat-footed and ponder- 
ous, and with a good humor which 
almost concealed their fundamental 
differences. Douglas of Saskatchewan 
made the most political speeches. 
Campbell of Manitoba took the role 
of the commonsense layman among 
a bunch of lawyers. He suggested tak- 
ing the 1935 proposals (SN, Jan. 10) 


ters affecting all provinces would 
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as a basis of discussion. Frost of €.- 
tario and Macdonald of Nova Scc 
had variations of this idea, whi :h 
produced the most significant  s- 
cussion. 


HOW BIG A TRENC }? 


THE 1935 IDEA was to “entrenca” 
—that is to require unanimous cn- 
sent of the provinces before chang 1g 
—the existing provisions about ecu- 
cation, language, marriage and ‘he 
administration of justice. Other mat- 


have required consent from only tvo- 
thirds of the provinces. To the  n- 
trenched list Macdonald wanted to 
add provincial jurisdiction over 
“property and civil rights”. Frost 
went further and wanted all ‘he 
provincial powers in Section 92 of the 
BNA Act entrenched. Douglas and 
Manning objected, particularly about 
“property and civil rights”. 

McNair, who followed the philo- 
sopher’s rule to “look to the end”, said 
it was no use entrenching provincial 
powers unless you entrenched federal 
powers too. Or else the federal parlia- 
ment wouldn't have to take away 
“property and civil rights” from the 
provinces: they’d just say that labor 
or some other particular subject was 
not part of “property and civil rights” 

Other people had other things they 
called “fundamental”. It began to 
look as though we'd be left with a 
thoroughly entrenched and very dead 
corpse for a constitution. 


LAWYERS AT WORK 


SEVERAL premiers pointed this out 
and Campbell suggested getting 
agreement on certain categories be- 
fore arguing about what should be 
put in each of them. A committee o! 
the eleven attorneys-general was set 
this task. 

Their report virtually finished the 
conference. They agreed on six ¢ ite 
gories and also suggested putting on 
the agenda the question of “dele sat: 
ing” powers by agreement from ne 
or more provinces to the Domii \or 
or, theoretically, vice versa. The ‘ex! 
stage was to decide what po: es 
should be in each category. Th» 
the crux of the business and th 
where the conference decided to s¢! 
out from under. So a committee ep: 
resenting all the provincial gov °ri: 
ments, with Stuart Garson as © all 
man, is to get the suggestions ¢ 
the provincial and the federal 10 
ernments, try to reconcile them ane 
report back. 

From now on there’s got t 
more seeking than hiding. 


IT’S EASY to say that the dif cull 
questions have been shelved, n 
easy to remember the quiet a re 
ment about problems which 
years ago would have seemed 
uble. 
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ALENDAR says it's Winter, 
on world, 


but it's Spring in 
and in stores where women shop 
for clothes. Suits are by 
all odds, well-dressed 
Canadian women's favorite 
garb for all seasons of 
the year, but especially 
so in Spring. One on the 
cover embodies several of 
the coming season's top 
points of interest . . . 
bloused jacket, deepset 
sleeves, lots of buttons, a 
shorter skirt. It's the 
creation of Gordon, a 
Montreal house. For a 
fuller picture of what 
women will find in the 
shops this Spring, see 
pages 24 and 25. For the 
vt behind the industry that makes Canadian women 
o + the best-dressed in the world, see page 9.— 
Arnott and Rogers. 
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THE ABILITY of ten provincial 
premiers and the heads of the Na- 
tional Government to get through 
three days of conference without 
even making faces at one another 
has been duly extolled and cele- 
brated. Nor should the achieve- 
ment be minimized. Premier J. B. 
McNair, who was able to look 
back over fifteen years of confer- 
ences, asserted that this was the 
one which stuck out in his mind: 
he had been very much impressed 
with the atmosphere of it. He add- 
ed: “This convention has shown 
in my view, that statesmanship in 
Canada at this moment is at a very 
high level 

There is some danger that the 
Canadian people may get the im- 
pression from the headlines that a 
good deal more was accomplished 
than was actually the case; even 
that the days of serious provincial- 
national differences may be ending. 
A careful reading of the verbatim 
report leaves one with no such con- 
fidence. Nevertheless, while the 
recollection of a harmonious three 
days of meeting is still fresh in our 
minds, it may be worth while 
searching a moment for the per- 
sonal and tactical forces which 
made this particular conference an 
almost unqualified success. 


More Stature 


To go over the provincial per- 
sonalities one by one, comparing 
earlier performances, does indeed 
tend to confirm McNair’s estimate 
of a high level of current approach. 
McNair himself seems to have suc- 
cessfully shaken off most of the 
ultra-provincialist influence in NB 
which alone was sufficient to de- 
feat the 1936 conference. 

Manning of Alberta has grown 
greatly in stature. The contrast be- 
tween his present attitude and the 
grotesque representations of his 
predecessor, William Aberhart, in 
1941 is most refreshing. When 
Premier Macdonald of NS faced 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King in 
1945-46, his inherent statesman- 
ship seemed to be struggling, at 
times unsuccessfully, against his 
personal antipathies. This time no 
such adverse influence was pres- 
ent, and his interventions were all 
of a constructive nature. 

Premier Frost of Ontario pos- 
sessed the power virtually alone to 
wreck or bless the conference, and 
he chose the latter. Premier Doug- 
las was irrepressibly determined to 
bring up wider issues of national- 
provincial concern, but he did so 


in a constructive manner. Mani- 
toba and British Columbia, PEI 
and Newfoundland, strongly and 


variously represented, helped main- 

tain the admirable atmosphere of 

which MeNair spoke. 
What Premier 
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Duplessis? Was he the hero of the 
piece? At least if he had been cast 
as the villian, he declined to show 
off. A careful examination of his 
statements does not show that he 
has abandoned any of his basic 
strategical positions. My own guess 
would be that he found his tactical 
position at this particular confer- 
ence somewhat less favorable than 
in 1945-46, and he governed him- 
self accordingly. Here again one 
has to remember personal rela- 
tionships. The Duplessis of 1945- 
46 facing Mackenzie King and 
Ilsley is not the same relationship 
as the Duplessis of 1950 facing 
Louis St. Laurent, fresh from a 
triumph in Quebec. 


More Safeguards 


Praise must be given the Prime 
Minister for his skilful chairman- 
ship of the constitutional confer- 
ence. But deeper than that, I 
think, lies the fact that the Nation- 
al Government is offering the prov- 
inces a number of guarantees and 
safeguards which are not now in 
the BNA Act, and which because 
of recent constitutional changes are 
all the more needed by the prov- 
inces. 

This may explain a good deal 
of the harmony of the conference. 
The provincial premiers know a 
good thing when they see it. The 
National Government can do a 
great deal for the future security 
of the provinces, and even the 
strongest provincial autonomist 
would be foolish not to look care- 
fully at what is being offered. 

As St. Laurent correctly pointed 
out some time ago—and got little 
but political abuse for his pains— 
the present constitution guarantees 
or entrenches nothing. Even the 
use of the French language, or for 
that matter, the English language, 
could technically be swept away by 
a joint address to London, by a 
simple vote of both houses at Ot- 
tawa. The speed with which Ot- 
tawa secured the new amendment 
to Section 91 must have rather 
frightened the provinces. Even if 
the new 91 (i) is not so compre- 
hensive as some premiers think it 
is, the ease with which the Na- 
tional Government could expand 
the content of 91 was perturbing. 
No wonder “entrenchment” is at- 


tractive. 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 


Why the Parley Succeeded 
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Install a CHRONOTHERM 


ELECTRIC CLOCK THERMOSTAT 


You can save up to 10% of your fuel bill if you 
replace your present thermostat with a Chrono- 
therm. 


The Chronotherm automatically lowers tempera- 
ture for sleeping comfort, saves fuel, and greets 
you with a warm Good Morning when you arise. 


The Chronotherm is a wise investment in extra 
comfort and added economy. This neat clock 


thermostat pays for itself over and over again, 


Call your heating company, oil, gas or coal 


dealer today. The Chronotherm can be used 


with any type of automatic heating system. 
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MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY LTD 
Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario 
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The Annual Meeting of Shareholders 
The Royal Bank of Canada_ Peraits Are up 





Programme for Trade Recovery 
Calls for Exchange Stabilizer 





Canada’s reputation, achievement and strength offset 


anxieties caused by world conditions—development 


of resources, increased population 


and foreign trade needed 





programme for world 
1 feature of James Muir’s 
iddress at the Annual 
‘eholders of The Royal 
Mr. Muir also stressed 
development and her 


A five-point 
recovery Was < 
Presiden ] 
Meeting 
Bank of 


’ 
Canada’s economic 








continuing role in world economy. 
Reviewing international currency ex- 
perience during the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies, Mr. Muir referred to the stabil- 
itv of sterling before 1914. “Several 
important factors contributed to the 
enduring dependability of the ee 
standard. First, debtor nations acceptec 


exchange parities which they were able 
to maintain through relatively small 
adjustments of prices and money in- 
comes. Second, debtors were willing to 
accept the discipline of the gold stand- 


a 


ard and to acquiesce, under the rules 
of that standard, in the price and _ in- 
come adjustments which their trading 


position required. And third, the world’s 
Great Britain, made additional 
g available through the vigorous 
international lending of her financial 
and business community and the free 
trade cv of her government.” 
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COMBINE PAST, PRESENT 


emergency we must 
combine the le the past with 
inventiveness and imagination in the 
present. In the past, as in any relatively 
normal period, responsibility for inter- 
national economic stability was divided 
between the creditor and debtor coun- 
tries of the world. But, in the period 
immediately following the second world 
war the primary responsibility lay with 
the creditors; and in meeting this re- 
sponsibility, the United States and Can- 
ada embarked on an_ unprecedented 
programme of loans and gifts to the 


war-torn countries of Europe 


“In meeting any 


ssons of 


through 


‘The nations of Europe, 
their own efforts and with the help of 
loans and gifts from abroad, have built 


up their production to the pre-war 
progress in produc- 
ly beneficial, but 
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efficient pro- 
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THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 


Mr. Muir discussed the Canadian 
economy in 1949 under four main 
heads: ‘“(1) Canada’s reputation, (2) 


Canada’s record, (3) Canada’s weakness 


and (4) Canada’s strength. 
(1) Canada’s Reputation. Mr. Muir 
pointed out that among foreign observ- 


ers “Canada is at once the bulwark of 
free enterprise, and a model of wisdom 
of government regulation; the possessor 
of an admirable private banking system 
and of the best practice in efficient 
Central Bank control: the stronghold 





PRESIDENT ADVOCATES 
FIVE STEPS TOWARD 
WORLD TRADE REVIVAL 


Devaluation has at least broken 
the log jam; but we must take im- 
mediate advantage of this initial 
break in the barriers to trade which 
have been thrown up by overvalued 
exchange rates and rigidly held in 
place by government controls. 

The steps, in my opinion, are as 
follows: 

First, nations of the world should 
re-learn a basic lesson of the first 
world war, and settle their war 
debts. 

Second, for a certain fixed period, 
we should let the market determine 
rates of exchange, as it did imme- 
diately after the first world war... 

Third, at the end of this period 
of free-market valuation, we should 
stabilize currencies by reference to 
the rates which the free-market has 
determined. 

Fourth, having stabilized exchange 
rates at the level decreed by the free 
market, the world must adopt some 
device to keep them that way... The 
gold standard kept nations within 
their means before the days of the 
great illusion that international 
equilibrium can only be achieved 
by clamping the fetters of exchange 
control upon  free_ international 
trade. 


Fifth, the gold standard (or its 
equivalent) must be made to work 
by the proper discipline not only of 
debtor but of creditor nations as 
well. This means a return to the two 
basic requirements of responsible 
creditor nations: vigorous interna- 
tional lending and free trade. 


of a sound conservative tradition and 
the home of interesting experiments in 
political and economic order.” 

“We don’t have to be too modest, at 
least among ourselves. We can spare 
ourselves an inferiority complex and 
the abnormal national behavior to 
which it may give rise. As a nation, we 
have accomplished much; not all of it is 
good, but the power for good is there; 
and in 1949, as in previous years, our 
good repute is, in large measure, sup- 
ported by our record.” 


(2) Canada’s Record. Mr. Muir 
briefly summarized Canadian business 
conditions in 1949, The year saw “a 
further increase in Canada’s industrial 
plant and equipment, the maintenance 
of the high levels of consumption at- 
tained in 1948, and the over-all expan- 
sion of the net and gross national prod- 
uct beyond the record levels of a year 
ago.” He noted too that “Canada is 
one of the few countries today that can 
still boast a substantial budget surplus. 
This not only contributes to stability, 
but it turns prosperity to good account 
by improving the credit of the govern- 
ment.’ 


(3) Canada’s Weakness. Mr. Muir 
referred in some detail te Canada’s ex- 
port position and her vulnerability to 
the current unbalance in international 
markets. After summarizing Canada’s 


trade in 1949, two main conclusions 
were stressed: “First, our over-all sur- 
plus with the world is dwindling; and, 
second, our direct earnings of dollars 
through exports to the United States 
is becoming relatively more important 
than our indirect earnings of dollars 
through trade with U.S.-financed Eu- 
rope.’ 

Mr. Muir referred to the danger of 
losing established markets in Europe 
but “the continued failure of our over- 
seas customers to earn sufficient dol- 
lars, through trade and_ investment 
rather than through gifts from the dol- 
lar area may force us to realign our 
trade. That is, we may have to con- 
template the contraction of traditional 
markets in Europe offset to some de- 
gree by increased sales to the dollar 
area.” 

“The least transferable of our major 
exports overseas are wheat and wheat 
flour.” In this case, he pointed out, 
“shifting is difficult owing to large ex- 
portable surpluses of these products 
within the United States. To finance 
wheat exports through new loans to 
the United Kingdom would mean a 
return to our lending policy of 1945-46 
and a return to our dollar-short posi- 
tion of 1947”. 


“The most favorable development in 
our world trade would be an increase 
in our imports from Europe and espe- 
cially from the United Kingdom, or in- 
creased dollar earnings by these coun- 
tries in their trade with the United 
States.” 

“To attempt this shift through fur- 
ther curbs on imports from the United 
States would be a move backward to 
more rigid exchange controls with all 
the disadvantages of such a move for 
ourselves and for the world economy. 
Fortunately, the recent devaluations 
have provided some incentive for pre- 
cisely the shift we have in mind with- 
out an increase in controls. . .” 

“The plain truth is that Canada’s 
domestic prosperity depends upon our 
handling of a ages sage coe foreign-trade 
problem. And in the final analysis both 
our domestic prosperity and the future 
of world trade itself will depend upon 
a concerted international effort by all 
nations to return along the path we 
outlined earlier; that is, along the path 
to multilateral world trade unhampered 
by exchange restrictions, bilateral pacts, 
and all the paraphernalia of govern- 
ment control”. 


(4) Canada’s Strength. “It is refresh- 
ing to turn from Canada’s difficulties 
in the next few months to her prospects 
over the next few years, or better still 
over the next decade and many more 
to come. We have the essential ele- 
ments that need only a little time to 
bring about an enormous increase in 
our national wealth. These sources of 
economic strength are our natural re- 
sources and the temper of our people. 


“Canada’s scarcest natural resource 
is her working population. Here, as 


with our forests, mines, and oil fields, 
we must practise conservation through 
the wise and economical use of what 
we have. But to parallel our new dis- 
coveries and to ensure their full and 
efficient use we must embark on a bold 
policy of immigration. In this way we 
can increase the quantity of the one 
resource that is in short supply. In this 
way we can remove the one factor that 
sets a present limit to the growth of 
our natural wealth. Against this pros- 
pect the few hundred millions of U.S. 
dollars that measure our present dol- 
lar difficulties pale to insignificance.” 

“This prospect of economic independ- 
ence does not mean a reduction in 
trade. We do not have to turn our backs 
on the interdependence of nations that 
accompanies international commerce. 
Trade among independent, industrially 
developed countries is the most profit- 
able trade of all. The world is gradu- 
ally moving away from trade between 
industrialized countries and _ under- 
developed areas, away from trade that 
requires colonial dependence, to trade 
among industrial equals. And in this 
evolution of world economy, Canada is 
at present leading the way.” 

In the development of Canada’s na- 
tural resources, their use by a larger 


General Manager 
Reports Assets, 


Mr. T. H. Atkinson, General “an. 
ager, reviewed the 1949 Annual Report 
and stated that the bank’s assets had 
risen by $112,498,000 during the year to 
$2,334,985,000 and that liquid assets 
constituted 76.27% of the total labilj. 
ties to the public. Commercial oans 
had also increased. 
ported deposits at a new all-time high 
of $2,192,140,000, an amount two-and.- 





emis 


Mr. Atkinson re. 


a-half times that of 9 years ago. The 
number of deposit accounts totalled 
nearly 2,000,000, which included mor: |§ 


than 1,500,000 savings accounts in Can. | 


ada. An increase of $1,400,810 in prof. 
its over the previous year was noted by 
Mr. Atkinson and after providing for 
the customary deductions, incliding 
taxes of $4,435,000 and dividends fo 
shareholders, there was a carry forward 
in Profit and Loss Account of $3,860. 
SiS. 


IMPROVED FACILITIES 


Referring to the provision of newf 
oremises, Mr. Atkinson said: “Since our 
fast report eleven new branch office 
have been constructed at points wher 
facilities were inadequate and wher ff 
extension of existing premises was in. 
practicable, and at forty-six  othe§ 
points improvements and extensions 7 
a major character have been complet 
ed... In order to better serve the pub 
lic in districts which are expanding \ 
opened twelve branches and ‘six sub} 
branches in Canada. At the year-eni} 
we were operating 665 branches in Car: 
ada and 62 abroad.” 
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SERVICE TO TRADERS 


Mr. Atkinson stressed the role p] 
by the Royal Bank’s 62 branches abr 
in facilitating foreign trade. “For 
over a quarter of a century we 
operated an extensive chain of our 
branches in foreign countries; in 
at certain points we have been e 
lished for over half a century, and 
at November 30, 1949, we had 62 office 
which included representation in th 
key cities of the major South Americz 
Republics, throughout the Caribbe 
area and, of course, we are establi 
in London, England, and New Yor 
City, and our affiliate operates in Pari 
France...” 

“The widespread chain of branche 
coupled with our extensive corresp 
ent relations throughout the wor 
serves as a constant source of statistic: 
and other information including it 
port and exchange regulations whit 
otherwise might not be readily ava 
able to us, and our central bureau ? 
Head Office is thus in a position to gi 
up-to-date and complete information! 
Canadian companies and others havi 
under consideration establishing bus 
ness relations with clients abroad. W 
firmly believe that through helpful 2 
formation given to Canadian busines 
men our foreign organization wil! co 
tinue to serve a most useful purpe 
to Canada in the development of mz 
kets abroad for surplus goods.” 























PROUD OF STAFF 3 


A warm tribute to the bank sta‘f 
paid by Mr. Atkinson. “There’s noth 
this Bank is prouder of than the qué 
ity of its personnel. Within every ¢ 
ficer, I believe, there is a fine sem™ 
of pride in this great institution -pr™ 
not only in its achievements and “| 
pre-eminent place in Canadian © 
world banking, but pride, too, in ‘ts * 
ing a good place to work. The exé 
tive, supervisors and branch manag# 
have all travelled the long road 
prenticeship within the Bank; th 
the same language as the young pe 
who are following the same route, 27 
they are united in trying to make w= 
ing conditions as pleasant as 
sible. . .” 
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population, and the exchange f 
increased industrial output in ‘an % 
yanding and enriched foreign (ra%9 
Mr. Muir saw “an effective gusral4 
that Canada shall achieve an «ssu® 

and pre-eminent place in the econ™™ 
of nations. . .” 
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The Constitution’s Future 


: THI Constitutional Conference has turned over 
ce fm a Continuing Committee the interesting task 
Pf putting each of the sections or subsections of 
e British North America Act into one or an- 
Mther of a set of pigeonholes, each pigeonhole 
onsecrated to a different kind of amending pro- 
Bess — except the pigeonhole which is to be 
‘ ccupied by the items in the Act that are to be 
Pepealed. This is a useful and indeed necessary 
ask which we think the committee should be able 
manage without too much difficulty. The diffi- 
@ulty will come when the Government heads get 
Meether again to assign a method of amendment 
D the contents of the fourth pigeonhole. 
That the fifth pigeonhole—if its contents are 
t too large — will evidently require unanimous 
ynsent of all eleven governments does not much 
stress us. There are things in the constitution 
hich we are quite prepared to make practically 
capable of amendment. 























But if the fourth pigeon-hole — “provisions 

Mhich concern Parliament and all of the provin- 

nche 4 al Legislatures’—turns out to be too full, and 
pon We more provincialist Provinces are too demand- 


ig as regards the majority of Provinces required 
d the “additional conditions,” we shall get a 
Pidity, an unalterability, of our constitutional 
ucture which may lead to grave trouble. It 
“ms most unfortunate that the Provinces were 
ver thought of, in this conference, as acting by 
y other means than through their governments, 
circumstance which prevents the smaller ones 
ven being polled in groups such as the 
airics Or the Maritimes rather than as separate 








@! >< apparent enthusiasm of some Provinces for 
ce of delegation of powers rather surprises 
othit re are many objections to it, but it looks 
gue pling as a compromise, enabling provincial 
Se MEBHON ties to go to their voters and say “We have 
or @8<- cooperation possible without giving away 
2 ME sole item of our ancient rights.” 

a whole business we see very little hope 
“\ 2rant to the people of Canada of the right 
\ lirectly, as citizens of Canada, upon any 
nt» in the constitution whatever. An amazing 
miicotary upon SATURDAY NIGHT’s desire for 





h consultation was made the other day by no 

ae ral a paper than the Montreal Daily Star, 

"ge veminds us that the right of amendment of 
. agg ©outution has for years been in the hands 

cra M2" even more limited group of top politicians” 

are it will be when the incial liticians 
issut provincial top politicians 

on Sm Acinitted to the job, since the only method of 


Fcinent has been by joint address of the two 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


‘The Front Page 


January 24, 1950 


Houses of our own Parliament to Westminster. 
The Star is perfectly well aware that this method 
is no method of amending the constitution at all, 
since the two Houses never dare, and we trust 
never desire, to call on Westminster by this 
method for any change which would seriously 
affect the distribution of powers or the relations 
between Dominion and Provinces. Canada is now 
in the process of creating de novo an amending 
process for its own constitution, and to leave the 
people out of that process merely because they 
were not in on a process which was actually no 
amending process at all is unreasonable. “SATUR- 
DAY NIGHT,” says the Star, “can surely not object 
to such a widening of the amending process” as 
now seems to be in sight. We are surely entitled 
to hold that it should be widened a lot further. 


An Illiberal Device 


BYLAWS forbidding the handing out, in public 
places, of handbills and other advertising matter 
are rather popular with municipal authorities, be- 
cause they enable the police to suppress a method 
of communication which is easily available to pro- 
moters of unpopular causes such as the organiza- 
tion of the unemployed, while when they are re- 
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sorted to by promoters of popular causes, such as 
church and service club bingos and raffles, nobody 
ever complains and the police do not have to do 
anything. It can always be argued in favor of such 
bylaws that the handbills litter the streets. 

It is therefore interesting to find a judge of a 
County Court in Nanaimo, B.C., quashing a con- 
viction under such a bylaw, on the ground that 
the bylaw was invalid. The municipality claimed 
validity under a section of the Municipal Act of 
British Columbia empowering municipalities to 
make bylaws for regulating traffic. Judge Harri- 
son held that a bylaw which restricted the long- 
established rights of the public in regard to free- 
dom of communication could not be valid unless 
the power to make such restriction was conferred 
by the legislative authority in “clear and unequivo- 
cal words.” No such conferment was to be found 
in the legislation. 

Under the Alberta Accurate News Reference 
decision of the Supreme Court it is highly doubt- 
ful, as Mr. Glen How points out in the Canadian 
Bar Review, whether even the Legislature has the 
right to confer such power. That decision amount- 
ed to a declaration that the sole right to curtail 
freedom of the press rests with the Dominion. In 
any case it is obvious that a bylaw which is osten- 
sibly intended for the prevention of a nuisance, 
but which can be used for the suppression of an 
effective means of communication of ideas (and a 
means which is sometimes the only one available), 
is a most dangerous and illiberal device. 


Highly Qualified, $5,000 


THE National Research Council is advertising in 
engineering periodicals for “Highly qualified 
Physicist or Mechanical Engineer” to be head of 
“a group of physicists and engineers in applied 
research and engineering development related to 
design of atomic energy plants and plant equip- 
ment.” It is offering a salary of $5,000 to $6,300 
per annum “depending on qualifications.” His 
title will be “Head of Nuclear Engineering 
Branch”. 

If the National Research Council gets a “Highly 
qualified Physicist or Mechanical Engineer” for 
this post on these terms it will be simply because 
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some such person loves his country and his science 
too much to carry his abilities to a better market. 
We do not think any government has the right 
to call on its highly-trained citizens to make such 
sacrifices. or would be wise in doing it if it had 
the right. The National Research Council of 
course is not to blame; it is the whole attitude of 
the country. expressed in the attitude of its gov- 
ernment. towards the claims of exceptional educa- 
tion and exceptional scientific skill. 


Ruler of NWT 


FEW people realize that Hugh L. Keenleyside, 
Deputy Minister of Mines and Resources until 
the new set-up of government departments is put 
ion, is in certain respects the most power- 
ful man in Canada—within a limited area. He is 
also Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, 
and as such the real ruler of the only part of 
Canada which has no political institutions of its 


in operat 


own 

Fhe Commissioner-in-Council has practically 
the powers of a government, except that he must 
comply with the instructions of the Governor- 
General-in-Council and the legislation of the 
Ottawa Parliament relating to the Territories. The 
Territories are an empire in themselves, compris- 
ing all the British possessions in or adjacent to 
North America which are not included in any 
Province. Their area is given as 1,309,682 square 
miles. and their population in 1941 was 12,068, 
or just under one per hundred square miles. 


Do You Have Any Cheese? 


MR. CHARLES BRUCE in a letter on page 1 
asks our sympathy and aid in a campaign to resist 
the growing tendency of Americans, some Cana- 
dians and a few English people, to say “I don’t 
have” and “Do you have?” when mere possession 
is intended. We are not sure that he ought to 
have it 

“Have.” besides being an auxiliary verb for the 
perfect tense of other verbs, can be a principal 
verb in two different senses, that which designates 
a continuous state of possession following upon 
the act of acquisition, and that which designates 
the act of acquisition itself (possibly with no re- 
to subsequent possession, as in “Have a 
drink.” which means no more than “Take a 
drink’). Like any other verb of action, it can also 
be used to designate habitual repetition of the 
single act: “We have tea at five.” 

Until recently “have” meaning continuous pos- 
session has never been associated with the aux- 
iliary verb “do” in the form “do have.” The 
negative was always “I have not,” the query was 
always “Have you?” “I did not have” and “Did 
you have?” could only be used of an act, such 
as that of having a meal, and in the present tense 
only of a habitual act — “I do not have tea at 
five.” Yet all other verbs except “to be,” and the 
verb “have” itself in all senses other than that of 
continuous possession, always take “do” for the 
negative and the interrogative, unless there is al- 
ready another auxiliary than “do” in the phrase. 
It is impossible to say in prose “Want you any 
cheese?” or “I want not any cheese.” (You can 
say “I want no cheese,” but the negative is there 
attached to the object, not the verb.) But you 
can and do say “Have you any cheese?” and “I 
have not any cheese” if the having means the state 
And it annoys Mr. 


erence 


of continuous possession. 


Bruce that people are beginning to say “I do not 
have any cheese”’ when they mean merely the state 
of continuous possession of cheese. 

Our feeling is that there is probably a growing 


reluctance to accord to “have,” as a principal vérb 
and in this one special meaning, a usage which 
is not accorded to any other principal verb in the 
entire language except “to be” (which is obviously 
unique in meaning as well as in structure). We 
think it is this reluctance which impels many of 
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LORD NWT Commissioner. 


of an Empire: 


us to introduce the wholly unnecessary “got” so 
frequently. “I have John’s book” sounds per- 
fectly normal and natural. “Have you John’s 
book?” sounds far less so, because if the verb 
were any other than “have” we could not use 
that form at all; hence we compromise by saying 
“Have you got John’s book?” And “I have not 
John’s book” sounds to our ears (pace Mr. Bruce) 
impossibly pedantic; hence we should never say 
anything except “I have not got John’s book.” 

. . . Until we can reconcile ourselves to saying 
“I do not have John’s book.” 

We are rather pleased with this discovery, 
which we think sheds a new light on the mystery 
of the popular use of “have got.” 


The People Must Speak 


UNLESS the top politicians of the Dominion and 
the Provinces, who are now engaged in the busi- 
ness — for which they were never elected — of 
practically formulating a new constitution for the 
Dominion of Canada, can be induced to abate 
some of their pretensions, this country will find 
itself in a year or so inextricably in the grasp of 


Hesitation 


I SAW a boy of ten, or maybe nine, 
Who had no coat although a cold wind blew; 
I stood awhile debating what to do . : 
He disappeared before I said “Take mine!” 
I saw a man afraid. He showed no sign 
Of fear beyond what I had known. I knew 
How low his stock of courage was. I, who 
Had good supply, forgot to say “Take mine!” 
I have a fear of rushing in with words 
That may not half-begin to say the things 
My heart desires and yearns that they convey. 
I hesitate and then, the flight of birds 
That follows hard on whirr of great hawk-wings 
Is not more swift than I before dismay. 

G. J. TRANTER 


a constitutional theory which to our mind is 4. 
distinguishable from the Compact Theory. 

We are about to have a constitution whic! js 
not enacted for us by any external authority. as 
Our present constitution was. That constitu: )n 
must derive its validity from the authority wh ch 
lies behind it, and which by assumption wil! be 
in Canada and not elsewhere. But that autho ty 
cannot be that of the Dominion Parliam it, 
whose own powers are defined by the constitut )n 
If the constitution rested on the authority of © ir- 
liament, Parliament could amend it when. ’e 
it felt like it in any respect, which is the last t! n 
that anybody in Canada desires. That authc it 
equally cannot be that of the provincial Le sis. 
latures. Yet the Dominion Parliament and ‘he 
provincial Legislatures are apparently the < aly 
people who will have a word to say about his 
new constitution. 

The authority on which this constitution il] 
rest is therefore nothing more nor less than a ¢ om- 
pact between the ten Provinces and the Domin on. 
This is a trifle better than a compact among the 
ten Provinces, by which the Dominion is cre. ted 
(the Compact Theory as put forward by its ad. 
vocates in recent years), but it is still a long vay 
from a sovereign act—a Declaration of Independ- 
ence, if you will,—of the people of Canada. 

The new theory is that the 11 Governments 
have absolute power to bind the people of Canada 
to any constitution that they unanimously approve 
of. We are not afraid of the kind of constitution 
that they may bind us to, but we object to the 
theory that they can bind us. It is our very urgent 
desire that the proposed constitution should be 
merely recommended to the people of Canada, 
and that its ultimate validity should depend upon 
the overwhelming vote of the people in its favor 
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That the vote would be overwhelming we do not | 


doubt; there are few people in Canada who would 
not make great sacrifices of their personal views 
and inclinations to ensure the continued unity and 
solidarity of the ten Provinces in one nation 

We have hitherto been bound constitutionall) 
by the legislative authority of the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom, which however has in recent 
years always enacted whatever Canada asked it to 
enact. Let us in future be bound by an authorit\ 
of our own —the will of the Canadian people 
greater than the Parliament of Canada, greater 
than the Legislatures of the Provinces, ater 
even than all eleven of them put together. 
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Peace Has Its Price 


IS IT possible that twelve of the world’s ble 
and more internationally-minded thinkers havi 
minds so completely closed to the problen 
population and natural resources that they nak 
no mention of it in any line of their severa! cot 
tributions to a volume on world peace? Or ari the! 
aware of it but aware also that the world |. 00 
vet ready for the truth on this subject anc cot 
vinced that no good end can be served by tell igi! 

Most of the twelve contributors to “Pea e 
Earth” (McLeod, $3.75) are well known to ant 
dians either by repute or by actual visits. S ver 
of them have been heard at the Couchiching Cot 
ference (of whose ability to attract noted fc eigt 
ers most Canadians seem sadly unaware). Lot 
Boyd Orr writes on the food problem; he doe 
mention that there is “the economic and fir nc! 
problem of how to get a guaranteed marke a! 
price which will call forth the food the vor 
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needs, and at the same time ensure that the foof 


produced will be bought and consumed.” H: give 


as the answer to this problem “the adjustm ‘nt 
supply to human need instead of to econon '¢ de 
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rd”, but he admits that the achievement of 
would be a miracle. Without a very consid- 
ble redistribution of population in better re- 
yn to resources it would indeed; but perhaps 
acceptance of that redistribution by the richer 
ons would itself be a miracle. 
tur own Brock Chisholm, on World Health, 
us that 157 million people were attacked in 
’ by the preventable disease of filariasis, and 
100 million are victims of schistosomiasis, 
lly preventable. Our non-medical readers 
vtless never heard of these diseases before, 
will correctly assume that they do not exist 
e richer countries—of which Canada is one 
e per capita richest. In the countries where 
do exist they are’ needed to prevent the size 
ie population from rising yet higher above 
apacity of the available natural resources 
istain it. Dr. Chisholm wants to stop these 
ses with penicillin; the result would merely 
substitute other nutritional diseases or actual 
ation. He does advocate world cooperation 
substitute for world competition, but he 
. to mention that the former would certainly 
re the admission of at least a few Chinese and 
as into Canada. 


Calendar Reforms 


\S WE approach the mid-century point (which, 
epeat, occurs at midnight of the night be- 
en December 31, 1950 and January 1, 1951) 
ire more than usually deluged with letters 
appeals from people who want to reform 
calendar. Some of these people want to call 
vear 1955, because they profess to have 
discovered proof that Our Lord was actually born 
tour years before the year | of the present calen- 
dar. This is in our opinion an error which it is 
(00 late to bother about correcting. Others want 
to divide 364 days (making one day in ordinary 
s and two days in leap years into a sort of 
non) not only into twelve months and four 
iarters, which is easy if you don’t insist on 
month having the same number of days 
can be done only by making four more 
days into dies non), but also into an exact 
ber of weeks, which of course requires that 
the ies non shall not only be no day of the month 
lso no day of the week. We are unable to 
ith the reformers in this demand, and we 
shall continue to be unable unless all the major 
tian churches combine in supporting it. 
ere is a religious quality about the period 
ven days which would, we feel, be destroyed 


‘ ny proposal which involves having more 


six days between any one Sunday and its 

ding Sunday—no matier what the extra 

( iay be called or how it may be observed. It 

ortunate but not surprising that the rotation 

earth does not exactly coincide with any 

le of seven days, but we do not think that 

pancy can be overcome, by any process 

( igling with extra days between weeks, with- 

‘lending the religious susceptibilities of vast 

4 rs of people, and possibly undermining 

aditional respect for the seventh day. That 

t in Our opinion needs strengthening and 
minishing. 


The Better Calendars 


| lithographers’ strike did hardly any good to 


i alendar business in Canada. Many of our 
| ‘r competitors have failed to send in an 
€ and many more were too late for consid- 


€r on. In the circumstances it is not surprising 
th our choice for our own office calendar is 
at the Canadian General Electric, which is 


really the product of its American affiliate— 
twelve superbly painted and brilliantly reproduced 
pictures of scenes relating to the progress and 
beneficence of electricity in North America. The 
idea of our office wall without this annual deco- 
ration is one that we cannot now contemplate 
without a shudder. 

Our annual award of merit, first class, goes to 
Massey-Harris for a very warm-toned snow-and- 
sunshine landscape by the late Franz Johnston, as 
nice a reproduction of his work as we have seen; 
Imperial Bank for a majestic group of trees by 
Homer Watson; North American Life for four 
good colored photographs of Canadian scenery in 
the four seasons, perhaps a bit too soft in the re- 
production; Hudson’s Bay Company for a Frank- 
lin Arbuckle painting of John Pritchard “taken by 
the ice” on the Abitibi in 1814; Scythes and Co. 
for a Fred Brigden of Mount Edith Cavell, only 
the green is much too green, and Dominion Life 
for a colorful painting of early spring in a Quebec 
village by Lorne H. Bouchard, ARCA. 

We extend our gratitude also to the United 
Kingdom Information Office, Ottawa, for twelve 
photo-engravings of British scenes, mostly indus- 
trial (playing cricket under the shadow of Wor- 
cester Cathedral is part of British industry, and so 
is dog racing, but nobody ever puts dog racing in 
a calendar!); Wawanesa Insurance for an item 
for the dog editor (there are no cat calendars this 
year); Crown Trust for reminding us of the suc- 
cession duties our heirs will have to pay if we die 
during 1950; Guy Tombs (Montreal) for a beau- 
tiful harbor scene with sailing ships by Dedrick 
Stuber, an American artist; Consolidated Glass for 
a Coronet series of six paintings of clipper ships 
(the typography with them is too aggressive); Na- 
tional Petroleum for a fine color-photograph of a 
fisherman in rapids and for printing the text in 
two languages; Poole Construction Co. of Calgary 
for a reproduced etching by R. A. Bishop of six 





Cold Comfort 


“At a refrigeration conference in Montreal, 
H. S. Parish, of Toronto, said there is no such 
thing as cold and you should never say that it is 
cold out. Rather you should say that the tempera- 
ture is low or there is an absence of heat.” 
—Montreal Standard. 


When you wonder if Winter will ever be 
done, 
And the prospect of Spring is impossibly 
distant, 
Regard your malaise in a spirit of fun 
And remember that “cold” is a thing non- 
existent. 


When you can't start a fire with the coal you 
were sold, 
And you're rapidly falling a prey to 


morbidity, 
You can’t claim your status is due to the 
“cold”: 
Mere novels, not scientists, mention 
frigidity. 


When the flesh on your arms and your legs 
and vour face 
Is performing such odd little shivering 
antics 
You think you're becoming a hospital case, 
Why, you’re simply the victim of faulty 
semantics. 


When you're cursing the snowdrifts and 
wishing you’d bought 
A villa in Cairo, Capri or Valencia, 
Bring warmth to your soul with this com- 
forting thought: 
It isn’t the “cold”. It's the heat in absentia. 


J. E. P. 
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flying ducks; Allan Lumber Co. of Kingston for 
a fine kodachrome of “White Water” by Winston 
Pote. 

Our readers will have noted that in these 
awards we seldom or never recognize the particu- 
lar branch of calendar art which consists in the 
depiction of feminine pulchritude. This is not 
because we are opposed to that form of art, but 
because we regard it as a specialty in which we 
cannot claim any expert judgment. It is also be- 
cause, for some reason or other, nobody ever 
sends us that kind of calendar. 


passng show - 


AT THE last statistic there were 261,000 
persons in Canada looking for work, and 
every one of them was convinced that that 
was One too many. 


Discussion is raging in the Winnipeg Free 
Press as to whether Kipling’s “If” is a good 
poem. To which the only answer is that you 
will like “If” if “If” is the sort of thing that 
you like. , 

In British Columbia you get a seven-dol- 
lar cut on your automobile insurance if you 
promise not to let Junior drive the car. 
Most parents are said to pay the seven dol- 
lars anyhow and deduct it from Junior’s 
allowance. 

In Quebec there is a five per cent sales 
tax on funerals. “From the cradle to the 
grave.” 

“Tea breaks” by workers are said to add 
20 pounds to the cost of building a house 
in England. No one can say that British 
workers are not getting the breaks. 


The International Astronomical Union 
will meet in Moscow. Evidently the stars 
are still neutral. 


Surely John L. Lewis has undisputed 
claim to the title of the century’s greatest 
conservationist. He has conserved more coal 
than any man in history. 


Wonder if the new Union of the Unem- 
ployed will be a closed shop union, and 


throw non-union men out of their unem- 
ployment. 

Evening papers are said to be gaining in 
circulation and morning papers going down. 
We told you people were getting up later. 

Why is it that a man who shifts from one 
job to another all the time is called shiftless? 

The international match combine is al- 
leged to be the tightest cartel in the world. 
Matchless, in fact. 

The name of the house Canada is acquir- 
ing as a residence for its Prime Minister is 
Gorphwysfa. And that isn’t the silliest part 
of it; Gorphwysfa means Haven of Peace. 

Well, anyhow, people who live off glass 
combines shouldn’t throw parties. 

Evidently there are termites in the To- 
ronto Sunday. 

Lucy says that we are moving into the age 
when democratic nations live by financing 
one-another’s deficits. 
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Does Parliament Talk Too Much? 


How Can Our Commons Make 
Better Use of the Sessions? 


Are Committees the Answer? 
by Michael Barkway 


WHEN people complained that the 
National Film Board was not being 
run efficiently, the Government called 
in a business consultant to advise on 
how to pur it right. When people com- 
plain that Par! iament is not efficient 
there is no such expert to call in. And 
if there were, there would still be 


nobody to see that his advice was 


followed. For nobody can tell Parlia- 
ment what to do. 
No one—Speaker or Prime Minis- 


ter or anyone else—has any authority 
except what Parliament gives him. 
The greatest Canadian politician must 
be content to say with Churchill “I 
am the child of Parliament.” 





—cp 
HOUSE LEADER FOURNIER: He 
has small 
of Special 


regard for the 
Committees 


efficacy 


Commons 


Yet, in the mystitying paradox of 
democracy, no one would claim that 
the Canadian House of Commons 
conducts its with notable 
efficiency or economy. No observer 
in the gallery and no House member 
would deny much time is 

In the first 
Parliament, before 
debate on the Addre 
Speech from. the 
business of every 


business 


wasted 
session of this present 
Christmas, the 
ss in reply to the 
Throne, the first 
session, Was much 


shorter than usual. Yet it occupied 
seven full days, when members could 
talk about anything they liked. An- 
other seven went in equally loose 


debate on the Budget. All the money 
for all the departments for the finan- 
cial year was voted in as much time 

The debates on the Address and 
the Budget provide the private mem- 
bers’ field davs. They talk about the 
merits of their ridings, their apples, 
their views on child psychology, their 
philosophy of history. As one listens 
(which very, very few people do), or 
wades through the pages of Hansard, 
one wonders what conceivable merit 
they expect to gain. But the sad fact 


is that they are not addressing the 
House of Commons. They are talk- 
ing to their constituents. They get 
their speech on Hansard; then mail 
out reprints (with a free frank). 

It is difficult to believe that the 
electors are as impressed as the MP’s 
seem to think. But one Cabinet min- 
ister of long experience remarked: 
“It would be downright cruel to stop 
them.” Another said: “The voters all 
too often judge their MP by the 
speeches he makes. He has to have 
something to circulate to the folks 
back home. Of course,” he added, 
“it isn’t really speeches that make 
good parliz imentarians. 

Of the time that remains from 
these “free-for-alls’” some is reserved 
for private members’ bills, but the 
bulk is at the Government’s disposal 
for new legislation and for approval 
of its estimates of expenditure. 

At eleven o'clock every night, just 
before the House rises, the House 
leader, at present Alphonse Fournier, 
Minister of Public Works, announces 
the business for the next day. Some- 
times he will have consulted previous- 
lv with the leaders of the Opposition 
parties, sometimes not. But the busi- 
ness of the House has to be arranged 
from day to day, as debate develops. 

There’s a fundamental difference 
here between Ottawa and Westmin- 
ster. At Ottawa any member who 
wants to speak on a subject has (with- 
in the rules) the right to do so. At 
Westminster every major debate is 
allotted a certain time—one, two or 
occasionally three days, and the busi- 
ness is planned a week at a time. 
Members go down with carefully 
prepared speeches, and unless they 
are lucky enough to “catch the Speak- 
er’s eye” they go back home again, 
the speeches still in their pockets. All 
parties trust the Speaker to pick 
a fair selection of members to speak. 

Here at Ottawa, where the Speaker 
changes each session, he never has 
the chance, even if he has the will, 
to shake off all party 
the Westminster Speaker does. And 
even when in the past the party lead- 
ers have agreed between them to limit 
certain some individualist 
back-benchers refused to be hushed 
even by their own party leaders. 


suspicions as 


debates. 


Costly Free Speech 


This freedom to talk is no doubt 
an admirable principle. But it has its 
price: it makes it impossible to plan 
parliamentary business by timetable. 

The consideration of estimates is 
an example. The Government gets 
our money only by vote of Parlia- 
ment. MP's provide our only safe- 
guard for its proper use. Control of 
the public purse is one of their most 
important functions. But no one 
would claim that they have found a 
satisfactory way of doing so—at 





Ottawa or at Westminster either. 

At Westminster a fixed number of 
days (26 in each session) are allotted 
to supply, and the Opposition chooses 
the departments to be debated on 
each occasion. The debates are nearly 
always on general policy rather than 


detailed administration. Here, agri- 
cultural estimates generally come 


down first. A large number of mem- 
bers is interested in them and they 
get a lengthy going-over. They took 
the whole or part of seven days in 
the last session. National Defence 
came up on three days; many depart- 
ments got only a few minutes. There 
may be nothing wrong with this. The 
whole House cannot possibly examine 
all the departments in detail, and a 
“spot check” of those which the 
Opposition most wants to challenge is 
probably the most the full House can 
do. But it would be bad if the Govern- 
ment tried to stifle criticism of par- 
ticular departments by holding them 
till the end-of-session rush. 


A Possible Solution 


In the pre-Christmas session, Four- 
nier and his colleagues accepted a 
number of suggestions from the Op- 
position leaders about which items of 
business should be called at the most 
convenient times, and_ both = sides 
agree that that was an improvement. 
It might well go a good deal further. 

Drew and his followers are press- 
ing for another change. They want 
to establish a series of specialist com- 
mittees to consider the estimates and 
examine civil servants about them. 
Liberal ministers and a good many 
neutrals are worried about this sys- 
tem, and their alarm is increased 
when the committee-advocates point 
to the congressional committees at 


Washington as an example. Even 
Brooke Claxton, who at one time 
advocated committees himself, shud- 


ders now at the idea of Ottawa devel- 
oping anything remotely like the 
Washington committees. 

The Conservatives do not share 
this fear. Drew claims that our system 
of government is in itself a safeguard 
against the abuses to which congres- 
sional committees are subject. Here, 


he points out, the Government party 
would always have a majority on the 
committees which would be a 
against their 


check 
trying to formulate pol- 





HOUSE SPEAKER ROSS MAC- 
DONALD: Will Committees or limit 
on members’ speeches be the answer? 


icy. The civil servants would, he says, 
not answer questions of policy out- 
side their competence. But Opposi- 
tion members would have a chance 
to get information. They would find, 
he argues, a lot of ground on which 
there was no disagreement, and they 
would save time by narrowing down 
the matters for,debate in the House. 


Alphonse Fournier, the Liberal 
House leader, shrugs his shoulders 
sceptically about this. A diligent 


member, on either side of the House, 
he says, can always get the informa- 
tion he wants on any subject that 
interests him. He can ask the depart- 
ment for it or move for papers in 
the House. Committees, he thinks, 
would extend, not limit, debate. 
The nub of the argument is what 
the committees should do. West- 
minster has a Select Committee on 
Estimates which examines selected 
departments and tries to suggest 
economies. It cannot debate what the 


.department’s policy ought to be, but 


only whether the policy is being 
executed efficiently. Westminster also 
has a Public Accounts Committee, 
with an Opposition member as chair- 
man, to go over the accounts for the 
past year and look out for irregular- 
ties. The other six Standing Commit- 
tees at Westminster (except for one 
on Scottish affairs) are known only 
by letters of the alphabet and scrutin- 
ize Bills, not estimates. 


Committees: Props or Ties? 


The Canadian Parliament always 
appoints Standing Committees on a 
number of special subjects, but most 
of them never meet. One that does 
meet is the Committee on External 
Affairs, and both Drew and Coldwel! 
point to its success to show what the) 
want for other subjects. But it may 
not be a fair example. Our foreign 
policy is still largely non-controver- 
sial. Would committees be able to 
treat Health and-Welfare, or Nationa! 
Defence, in the same way? Would 
they, as at Westminster, leave policy 
alone? Would they, as Drew suggests, 
merely find out where there was dis- 
agreement and where not? If com- 
mittees are merely going to provi ide 
new fuel for the fire of party conflict 
we may be better off without the 

But the greatest dangers, as seen 
from the Government side, are these 

That civil servants would be 
dragged into political arguments, thus 
breaking down the essential canon o! 
the Civil Service (here, though not 
at Washington) that permanent off: 
cials may speak only through thet 
ministers. 

That instead of merely seekin: 
out waste or inefficiency, the commit 
tees would almost inevitably tr 
take over the formulation of policy 
which under our system of respon: 
sible government (unlike the Arier 
can system) is strictly the Govern: 
ment’s responsibility. 

There may be possible safeg 
against these dangers, and the 
ment will be continued in the 
session of the House. It ought to 
pressed to a constructive conclus 

Whether it is by use of comm! 
tees, or by a self- denying ordinans 
limiting speeches, or by other meat’ 
the more efficient conduct of pari 
mentary business is both necess2’} 
and possible. 
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HAT happened to the depression 
1949? 
People in the fashion business 
ked about it throughout the year, 
it simply didn’t materialize. 
sither disappointed nor  embar- 
ssed by their gloomy forecast, “the 
s” are now digging in for ’50 with 
ong and a smile. 
Conditions in the fashion industry, 
as the staid Dominion Bureau of 
itistics prefers to label it, “The 
omen’s Factory Clothing Industry,” 
basically sound. True, the going 
vas a little rugged during 1949, after 
most a decade of unparalleled pros- 
rity brought on by wartime short- 
ves and sky- rocketing incomes, but 
the industry as a whole is healthy. 
Some “war babies” did fall by the 
ayside during the year, but many 
w plants were opened. Surprisingly, 
ny of the newer organizations 
dn't fade from the scene as condi- 
ns tightened up. A highly competi- 
business became even more so. 





vs Fashion may be spinach, as Eliza- 
a : eth Hawes once said in her book, 
Ost » but when milady buys that smart 
yes ttle black number in a Bloor or 
ral Sherbrooke Street specialty shop or 
ell it Eaton’s or at the Bay’s stores, she 
eV s keeping the wheels rolling in the 
ay multi-million dollar apparel business. 
on } And that’s not spinach! 

er: i She is playing a major role in keep- 
to f some 30,000 Canadians directly 
nal 3 mployed in producing fashion mer- 
uld | chandise and sharing a $50,000,000 


plus annual payroll. “She is also con- 
ributing in a major way to the $100,- 
00,000 payroll shared by those em- 
loved in the silk, rayon, wool and 
(ton mills, in the shoe and hat fac- 
ries and a dozen allied fields. 
There are also the middlemen who 
dependent to a large extent on 
men’s whims and = fancies’ in 
hion. Aside from the thousands of 








‘hus il store clerks, there are the 
of shion photographers and the publi- 
not ‘ts who must be fed, as well as the 
offi- dels. Some of the latter have been 


d too well in recent years and 
y re ex-models today. 

Only in the past six or seven years 

ive publicists entered the field of 
adian fashion. Prior to that time 
industry’s brains made no attempt 
publicize themselves, such as the 

er; (tie Carnegie’s, the Hartnells and 
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orn: Jean Patous have done for vears. 
x re were neither personalities nor 
rds a signer names known to the con- 
rou: | a ming public. Today, signatures like 
ne’ a ‘rber, Alfandri, Gerhard Kennedy, 
) be a 1c Hildebrand, Beatrice Pines, Rose 
sion ’ rie Reid, Mari of Eaton’s, et al, 
vit Oa as well Known in Canada as the 
ance | am Paris, London and New York 
sans 3 mes, 
ria bbe 
552 S AND PETTY GARBER, Mon- 


il, are a leading fashion publicist 
n. Gus is an ex-newspaperman. 


A couple of smart girls like Petty 
Garber and Iona Monahan have been 
responsible for the lion’s share of 
Canadian fashion publicity in the 
past few years. The girls haven't done 
the job solo. They have been assisted 
no end by the fashion writers who are 
giving Canadian designers a_ better 
than even break in their newspapers 
and magazines, and by the manufac- 
turers who are paying the shot. 

Our fashion industry is compara- 
tively young. Few firms have been in 
business for 25 years and only a 
handful date back to the turn of the 
century. Moe Wegler of Alvinna 
Sportswear in Montreal lays claim to 
being the pioneer style house. In 1895 
his late father started the business 
that has remained in family hands 
continuously. 


Gone the Sweat-Shop 


People in the industry who recall, 
with a certain amount of horror, the 
sweat-shop era are proud of their ac- 
complishments during the past dec- 
ade. They’ve cleaned house thor- 
oughly. Today working conditions, 

wages and labor-m¢ inagement rela- 
tions are probably better than in any 
other industry in Canada. Formerly 
plagued by strikes and walkouts, the 
Montreal dress industry hasn't had a 
cessation of work since 1937. Re- 
sponsible for this state of affairs is the 
fine relationship between the Mon- 
treal Dress Manufacturers’ Guild, 
for management, and the Internation- 
al Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 

Unlike most industries, there are 
few so-called giants. Most of the 
dress, sportswear, suit and coat 
houses are comparatively small op- 
erations; many of them are two-man 
partnerships, launched with little 
money but much ambition. 

Who are the top names in Cana- 
dian fashion? Most people feel that 
Alfandri and Sperber head the list. 
Some think that Rae Hildebrand be- 
longs in this class. Both Alfandri and 
Sperber, by no means modest, will 
agree they top the class designers. 

There are scores of myths about 
the Alfandri-Sperber rivalry: that 
Alfandri, the temperamental French- 
born designer, will cross Montreal's 
Peel Street rather than meet Sperber: 
that Sperber will deliberately avoid 
travelling in the same elevator as Al- 
fandri in the Hermes building where 
both plants are located. Actually, 
they drink together on occasion and 
eat together frequently. 

All isn’t silks-and-satins and but- 
tons-and-bows in the fashion field 
There probably is no more hard- 
slugging competitive business — in 
Canada. Some individuals in the pro- 
fession become quite lyrical and talk 
of Montreal one day replacing Paris, 
London and New York as_ world 
fashion centres. It just isn’t on the 
books. Although there is today a cer- 


tain amount of originality in Cana- 
dian styling, the bulk of our fashion 
merchandise is still foreign inspired. 

The one field in which Canada can 
take world leadership is active sports- 
wear. Canadian ski and swimsuit de- 
signers can trade blows with any of 
them in the way of styling and work- 
manship, and come out first. 

A little wary about a forecast, 
Bernard Shane, general organizer for 
the powerful International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, who keeps 
a weather eye on storm signals as it 
affects his 10,000 plus union mem- 
bers, sounds an optimistic note for 
1950. Shane admits there have been 
some minor between-season lavoffs, 
but they have not been serious. 

“Our people have become accus- 
tomed to not only working full time 
but are putting in a_ substantial 
amount of overtime as well,” he says. 
“Therefore, when overtime work 
slackens off they start worrying, and 
when there is a two-day layoff they 
think it’s a calamity.” 

J. P. Levee, National’s executive 
director, is optimistic about 1950 
prospects. Spring and summer book- 
ings compare favorably with the 
corresponding seasons last year, and 
conditions are generally good. He 
reports that the average retailer is 
not overloaded with stock. 


Headaches 


Mr. Levee is joined by H. H. Stein, 
executive director of the Montreal 
Dress Manufacturers’ Guild, in giving 
some retailers a thorough going-over. 
One of the major problems faced by 
the manufacturers today is the hesi- 
tancy of buyers to place orders 
promptly for reasonable quantities. 

Another major problem is_ tariff 
protection. Both trade association 
executives are critical of the one way 
policy under which the duty on U.S. 
manufactured cotton and_ ravon 
dresses imported into Canada from 
the U.S. is 25 per cent and 2712 per 
cent respectively. The U.S. tariff on 
similar products exported from Can- 
ada into the U.S. ranges from 45 per 
cent to 90 per cent, due to the specific 
and ad valorem duties imposed there. 

Representations have been made to 
the Canadian Government bv the in- 
dustry in recent vears but there has 
been no indication of a more equit- 
able tariff arrangement. 

A further inequitable — situation 
exists in relation to the tariff on fab- 
rics imported into Canada from the 
U.S. in relation to the finished gar- 
ments. For example, the tariff on im- 
ported rayon is 70 to 80 per cent: on 
the finished product, 27 per cent. 

So vou can see that all is not color 
and glamour in the fashion field. 
Aside from all the problems common 
to other industries it is dependent on 
the whims and fancies of milady. 




















—Drummond, Montr 


PROBLEM for publicist Garber, wife Pett 
What's a new approach for 1950 fashion 


GOT IT, says Petty: Try milady with this 
OK, says Gus. Models, cameras, actio 
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ENTERPRISERS 


Exhibition: 


ATTENDANCE at Vancouver’s big 
annual show has jumped from 386,- 
000 to 637,000 in the three years it 
has been operating since the war. The 
last man to take credit for this devel- 
opment is the unassuming chap whom 
everyone agrees is responsible. 

V. Ben Williams, 47-year-old for- 








bills is by c uc . Saves vou time, - 
trouble and shoe leather. Yoa dan’t mer bond salesman turned exhibition 
k carrving large sums of money on manager, took 
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Bot M Accor today 1946. And al- 


though he is re- 
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Canada's First Sank the inner work- 
, . ‘ 
5 MY HANK ings of a million- 
dollar — business, 
TO A MILLION CANADIANS h s Te k 
21 ways a million Canedians use the Bof M e 1s nown as 
one of the most 
easily approach- 
ed of Vancouver's 


Confederation Life 


Reports to Its Policyowners 
An Excellent Year For 1949 


Paid to living policyowners $ 12,610,727 


Paid to beneficiaries of 
deceased policyowners 


New Life Insurance 
Total Life Insurance 
Assets 


5,392,095 
127,048,534 
996,820,391 
242,363,073 


Group Life, Sickness and Accident, 
Hospitalization and Pension 
Benefits Increased 


Every policyowner is invited to attend the annual 

meeting of the Association which will be held at 

Head Office, 105 Victoria Street, Toronto, on 
Tuesday, January 24th at 11 a.m. 


A copy of the full Annual Report will be mailed 


upon request. 


Confederation Life 


Association 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO 


A. 


BEN WILLIAMS 


executives. 








Williams’ interest in the fair began 
during the early stages of the war, 
when he was on the Board of Direc 
tors representing the Junior Board ot! 
Trade, of which he was President fo 
two years. 

His application for the post of Gen 
eral Manager was accepted over th 
heads of 75 other candidates, most o1 
whom had lots of experience in fai 
management. 

Soon he was neck deep in all th 
assorted headaches of a big exhibitio1 
He found temporary accommodatio 
for exhibits, set up a first-rate put 
licity department, made long-rang 
plans for the Exhibition proper whi 
attending to the day-to-day affairs « 
the Exhibition-owned Forum Aren; 
Exhibition Gardens, a soccer stadiun 
golf course, and the rental of the city 
best race track. 

Ben Williams has one big ambitio 
He wants to see the Pacific Nation 
Exhibition truly national in scope. 

“That can only be accomplished 
the Province continues to expand. T! 
size of the PNE depends almost er 
tirely on the number and prosperity « 
the people in and around Vancouver 
he reasons. Ben Williams believes the 
PNE — British Columbia’s brightest 
show window — can help in that 
project. His fast-growing fair is con 
ing of age. 


Aircraft: 


THE team of Canadair and H. Oliver 
West has established three important 
firsts in Canadian aviation. For the 
first time Canada has become com- 
petitive in the manufacture and de- 
livery of multi-engined aircraft for 
international — air- 
line use. For the 
first time, four- 
engine commercial 
transports built in 
Canada are in 
regular scheduled, 
operations around 
the world, and for 
the first time in 
Canada, jet en- 
gines are being 
produced on an assembly-line basis. 

President and General Manager of 





OLIVER WEST 


Canadair, West has been in_ the 
aircraft industry since he was 2!. 


That's 29 years in which he has learn- 
ed the business from the ground up. 

His experience runs from the prac- 
tical aspects of building aircraft to 
top level administrative roles. During 
his early experience with Boeing 
the U.S. he was Inspector of Raw 
Materials, Director of Engineering 
which carried with it the respon 
bility for engineering development, 
research, maintenance, and mechani- 
cal operations. He was Technical Ad- 
visor of Maintenance and overhaul 
for TCA. In the administrative field, 
he participated in the consolidation of 
three airlines into United Airlines. He 
was executive Vice-president of Boe- 
ing Aircraft in 1940, and two years 
later directed the expansion of the 
company into its wartime production 
of the “Flying Fortress” and “Super- 
fortress”. 

Three years ago this month West 
became President and General Man- 
ager of Canadair. His accomplish- 
ments so far indicate he will be a man 
to watch in the aircraft industry this 
year. 
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Russia s Navy—How BigaThreat? 


Strength May Be Exaggerated 
But New Subs and Bases 
Represent a Serious Menace 


by H. L. Mardon 


\RTLING figures on the strength 
he Soviet Navy have appeared | in 
latest edition of Jane’s Fighting 
The editors stress, however, 
the figures are based on a num- 
of conflicting reports and are 
fore published purely on_ their 
value. 
iree modern battleships, of 45,000 
, capable of 30 knots, and armed 
16-inch guns as well as equip- 
to launch radio-controlled 
‘ts, are said to be under construc- 
submarine tleet of 1,000 craft 
id to be aimed at by the end of 
though Jane's experts doubt 
ther such a program could be ful- 
d. A conflicting report states that 
Russia already has over 400 
marines and is planning to have a fleet 
750 by 1952. The estimate of U.S. 


sub- 


chief Admiral Sherman is that 

she has 270 subs in service, including 

many small coastal craft, 3 old battle- 

ships, 14 cruisers, 110 destroyers and 
carriers. 


There can in any case be no doubt 
Russia is intent on strengthening 
her navy. However, her Black Sea 
ship-building yards at Odessa and 
Nikolaevsk were almost totally 
wrecked by her own and German ef- 
forts during the war; and the German 
yards which she acquired at K@6nigs- 
berg, Danzig, Stettin and Rostock 
were severely damaged by our bomb- 
ing a Her first task has been to 
reconstruct these yards; the latest re- 
ports from the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many indicate that this work has been 
given highest priority. 

It is known that at the end of the 
war a number of Germany’s leading 
naval architects and research scien- 
tists fell into Soviet hands. These Ger- 
man experts were put to work to de- 
velop for the Soviet Navy the revolu- 
tionary snorkel device which permits 


} 


CAPTAIN MARDON is a British ex- 
Singa- 
Canada. 


returned from 
resident in 


er lately 
[ and now 


MANY SOVIET SUBS are small coastal units, like this one on northern patrol. 





a submarine to remain submerged for 
a week or more, and the new acoustic 
torpedo which changes course as the 
target ship changes course to avoid it. 

As great a potential menace as a 
fleet of several hundred Russian sub- 
marines would be, it remains a fact 
that this navy has had little experience 
in submarine or any other kind of 
warfare. Far from being able to do- 
minate at least the Baltic and the 
Black Seas, we have no reports of any 
naval successes of the Red Fleet in 
World War Il. 

It is perhaps significant that the 
Russians were very keen on acquiring 
Italian naval units under the peace 
treaty, receiving the old 23,000-ton 
battleship Giulio Cesare, two cruisers 
and a number of other craft; and had 
to be prodded hard to return the old 
British battleship HMS Royal So- 
vereign, the American cruiser USS 
Milwaukee, along with a number of 
frigates which had been loaned to 
them during the war. 

Naval power consists of bases as 
well as ships (and naval aviation.) 
The Russians have long striven, and 
are still striving, to gain bases on the 
main oceans. 

Their Baltic Fleet has only a 
limited area in which to operate and 
deploy, as it would find it a hazardous 
Operation to attempt to break out 
through the Kattegat and Skagerrak 
in a war, if these straits were mined 
and covered by naval and air forces 
based on Norway and Denmark. 

Their Black Sea Fleet is also 
closely contained and would have to 
force a passage through the almost 
impregnable Turkish Straits to attack 
Allied shipping in the Mediterranean. 
Both Vladivostock and Archangel are 
cold water ports, located thousands 
of miles from the main shipping 
routes of the world. 

In the event of war the Russians 
would find it almost impossible to 
unite their naval forces. 

The Russians have appreciated 
these limitations ever since Peter the 


—Sovtoto 
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PONG BaD 


in Christian Science Monitor 


THE BEAR THAT WOULD SWIM LIKE A MAN 


—Carmack 


Great, founder of the Russian Navy, 
returned to Russia from his appren- 
ticeship in British ship-building yards. 
Ever since, they have endeavored to 
find a way by intrigue and aggression 
to warm water ports. 

At the end of the recent war the 
Russians immediately reestablished 
their position on the Norwegian is- 
land of Spitsbergen, under cover of 
a coal-mining franchise. They made 
a formal demand on the Turks for a 
base on the Dardanelles. And they 
attempted to stay in Iran and win an 
outlet on the Persian Gulf. 

Frustrated in these attempts Russia 
sought to outflank the Dardanelles by 
taking over Greece through Com- 
munist insurrection. Checked here, 
and suffering the defection of Tito, 
Stalin was left with Albania as the 
only available base in the Mediter- 
ranean. During the past year 5,000 
Russian technicians, officers and 
troops have been reported supervising 
the construction of airfields and forti- 
fications along the Albanian coast. 

The strategic island of Saseno, lying 
off the fine Albanian harbor of 
Valona and formerly an Italian for- 
tress commanding the narrow en- 
trance to the Adriatic, is reported to 
have been equipped with long-range 
guns, rocket batteries, radar, and 
bomb-proof submarine pens. The 
warships that Russia obtained from 
Italy were sailed here, from whence 
they could harry Allied shipping in 
the Mediterranean. 

In the Pacific, the Soviets have al- 
ready gained a new base at Port Ar- 
thur in Manchuria; and the Com- 
munist conquest of China and ap- 
pearance on the borders of Hong 
Kong, with its naval base and shel- 
tered anchorage, have raised a new 
danger. South ‘of Hong Kong are the 
fine naval anchorage at C amrhan Bay 
in French Indo-China, and the great 
naval base of Singapore. It is surely 


significant that both in Indo-China 
and Malaya violent Communist in- 
surrections have been _ instigated. 


Should the Communists win these 
countries, these bases probably would 
be pl: iced at the disposal of the Soviet 
Navy. 

It must therefore be a_ basic 
aim of our policy to see that Russia 
does not obtain more menacing sub- 
marine bases than she presently pos- 


sesses, while pressing our develop- 
ment of effective anti - submarine 


tactics and devices. 
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Warmed | Sea-Water 


SWIMMING 


Come to the Empress Hotel in 

Canada’s warmest winter climate... 
where mild Pacific breezes refresh 

you...and food, service and 
hospitality are in the traditional 


Canadian Pacific manner. 


SPECIAL WINTER MONTHLY RATES 
European Plan—Nov. 1-March 31 


Single Outside Room with Bath 
from $135.00 


Double Outside Room with Bath 
from $195.00 


Also Special Discount on Daily 
Rates for two weeks or longer. 


Travel on fast, comfortable 
Canadian Pacific trains and ships. 
Information and reservations from 
any Canadian Pacific agent or 
write Hotel Manager. 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 


ea 








NIGHT 


SATURDAY 


Portfolio 


interpreting Canada and the Worid 


to Canadians 





national round-up 


New Brunswick: 
SALMON SALVAGE 


FISHERIES Research Board experts 
are working on methods of bringing 
back the Atlantic silver salmon that 
once teemed in the rivers of the New 


England and eastern Canadian coast 


before some spawning streams be- 
came polluted with industrial waste 
ind sewage, and before fishermen’s 
ets. honevcombed the course of 
others 

Wide-scale benefits from such pro- 
cts cannot become apparent for a 
considerable number of years. Mean 
while. some of the Maritime rivers 
which still play host to the dwindling 
salmon hordes, which have long since 
deserted New England. are being 
heavily exploited by net fishermen 


One unofficial suggestion has been 
idvanced that in the interests of con- 
servation it might be advisable for the 
Federal and Provincial Governments 
to prohibit commercial salmon fishing 
and reimburse New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Gaspé fishermen in part at 
ast for the loss of income, about 
half a million dollars a year. Fishing 
by tourists would be permitted. 

This idea might evoke loud protests 


natural resource being with 


over I 
held temporarily at least — from 
workers who could obtain a liveli- 


and being reserved for 
But there is a 
but perma- 


hood from it, 
sportsmen’s pleasure 
precedent in the similar 
vent—restrictions placed on commer- 
trout fishing and on the hunting 


ind other game animals 


{ iper 


0 agee 


Saskatchewan 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 


DOUGLAS was the 
Walter J 


Tucker's criticism last week over the 


PREMIER T. (¢ 


of Liberal leader 


-election in The 


calling of a snap by 
Battlefords for Feb. 8 to fill the seat 
ft vacant through the death of Paul 
P C Liberal 
More criticism, no doubt. will be 
heard from the hustings when the 
ection Campaign gets under way but 
in the meantime, the CCI premier 1s 


the quiet commendation of 
his party stalwarts for his astute move 
in calling the election now 

The Battlefords seat was won by 
the Liberal candidate in the 1948 gen 
eral election by a margin of 436 votes 
The seat is urban and rural, and the 
last vote showed good urban support 
for A. D. Connon, CCF, while the 


rural areas went strongly for Prince. 


A mid-winter election with the hazard 
of inclement weather may mean that 
many rural voters will not get to the 
polls. Weather will not constitute the 
same handicap in urban districts. 

Tucker. commenting on the an- 
nouncement of the election date. said 
Douglas “apparently does not dare 
risk a fair fight in which all electors 
have the greatest possible opportunity 
of registering their votes.” 

Although Douglas said he was call- 
ing the elections so that the people of 
the riding might have representation 
at the next session, Tucker pointed to 
two previous by-elections where the 
seats had remained vacant for many 
months Shellbrook, from Septem- 
ber, 1944, to June, 1945, and Morse. 
from December, 1945, to June, 1946. 
The by-election finds the CCF ready 
with a candidate in Connon, but Lib- 
erals and Progressive Conservatives 
have still to name their candidates. 


Alberta: 
TEST CASE 


A PROVINCIAL convention will be 
held by Progressive Conservatives in 
Calgary on February 16 and 17. The 
big issue will be whether the party 
should return to the field of provincial 
which they left about ten 


Vears ago. 


politics 



















BIG THREE. The premiers of Canada’s two central provinces—Premier F) 


of Ontario (left) and Premier Duplessis of Quebec (right)—pause for a chat wth 
PM St. Laurent (centre) at the Dominion-Provincial constitutional confere: 


No Conservative government has 
ever held power in Alberta. At best, 
the party had 19 members in 1921 in 
opposition to a Liberal administra- 
tion. The Liberals were ousted by the 
old United Farmers of Alberta, and 
the Conservatives became a minority 
third party—a position from which 
they have not recovered. 

In 1939, Liberals and 
tives united to form the Independent 
Party, whose chief aim was to defeat 
Social Credit, at that time triumphant- 
ly led by the late William Aberhart. 
After the merger, the provincial Con- 
servative party disappeared, and the 
Conservative or Progressive Conserv- 
ative banner has been carried only in 
the federal field. The PC’s re-elected 
two Calgary members last June. 

National leader George Drew will 
attend the February convention, and 
it is expected the party will decide to 
re-enter provincial politics at the next 
election. The 1939 Independent move- 
ment disappeared at the end of the 
war when the Liberals decided to run 
their own candidates. (At the last 
election, they returned two members 
to a Legislature run by an_ over- 
whelming Social Credit majority. ) 

The PC’s seem to have two objec- 


Conserva- 


—CP 


HEAR WAGE DEMANDS. A Federal conciliation hoard is sitting in Montreal 
to hear wage-hour demands of more than 100,000 rail workers. Board members 
are shown, front row, left to right, Isaac Pithlado, KC, of Winnipeg; Mr. 
Justice J. O. Wilson of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, Chairman: and 
Alfred J. Wickens, KC, of Moose Jaw, Sask. In the back row are, left to right, 
I. C. McNeill, Canadian Pacific Railway Vice-President in charge of Personnel; 
Frank Hall, Chairman of the international brotherhoods’ negotiating committee: 


and R. ( 


Johnston, Canadian National Railways Vice-President for Personnel. 


‘build an effective opposition to Social 





tives in mind. One is to attempt to 


Credit in the Legislature; the other 
is to improve their chances in federal 
politics. 


Ontario: 


HOME BOY 


bearded Angus Ward, still 
gaunt from a year’s detention by 
Chinese communists, came back to 
his boyhood home at Alvinston, in 
Lambton county, “trying to forget 
everything.” 

Ward, former U.S. Consul Genera 
at Mukden, China, was held under 
house-detention at the consulate for 
more than a year, and spent 24 days 
under guard on a diet of bread and 
Water. 

But he wanted to talk more of his 
boyhood recollections of Alvinsto: 
than of anything that happened in 
China. Of the reason for his deten- 
tion, he said: “I refused to turn over 
United States property. States don’ 
do business that way.” He evaded al 
questions of relationship between the 
United States and Chinese commun 
ists. 

In Alvinston he renewed acquain 
tanceship with Hugh McKenzie of 
nearby Watford, former UNRRA 
official in China. 


TALL, 


BIG HOAX 
A WAR VETERAN with an over- 


active imagination caused an_ inter- 
national sensation last week. Arnold 
Craig, a Windsor, Ont., automobile 
worker, visited Pontiac, Mich., ha 
few drinks and then went to Ponuiac 
police with a tall tale. He said he ind 
an English soldier had picked up 
Janelle Dagnais, a French _ blonde 
between Lille and Amiens in France 
in 1945, 

He said he held the girl while the 
English soldier had beaten her 
death with a. stick. They roboed 
her of 10,000 francs and separ 
The event had caused him to brood 
ever since. He felt much better wv 1en 
he revealed what had happened 

As the wires burned between De: 
troit, where he was held by po ice 
and France, Craig stuck to his 
with only slight changes. Whe! 
French authorities could find 10 
trace of such a murder, Craig ex 
pressed relief. Perhaps the girl a0 
not died from the beating. 

Then The Windsor Star obtaincd 4 
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k” written by Craig. It was a 
uscript in which he related his 
ime experiences. And he had 
res of several girls, besides 
elle.” But the pertinent parts of 
book” did not jibe with his story 


olice. 


e Star telephoned the police 
in Lille. The chief had no evi- 
» of any such murder; he thought 
a one had not occurred. 
e Star’s report of this conversa- 
was shown to Craig in his Detroit 
He relented, and said his entire 
was a hoax. He now claims the 
if she exists) only got a bump 
as no explanation 
is bizarre story. other than that 
id been drinking. 


h Columbia: 


APPLE DAY 


FRUIT-GROWING Okanagan 
has made a gift of one million 
of apples worth three million 
s to Britain. The first shipment 
000 boxes is on the way with 
od wishes of A. K. Loyd, Presi- 
of B.C. Tree Fruits, Ltd., a co- 
tive selling agent for 2,800 


decision was 


to avoid dumping the balance 
crop for which there was no 
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strongest in its history. 


BUSINESS IN FORCE . 
Increase for year - - - 
TORAL: ASSETS ss sce <s 
Increase for year + + - 


I NE 


The Continental Life Insurance Company in re- 
porting upon its business for 1949, announces 
the results of the year’s operations to have been 
highly gratifying and the financial position of 
the Company on December 31, 


Highlights from the 1949 Report 


Marking Another Year of Progress 





7,767,144 


market. Britain could not buy _ be- 
cause of her current dollar shortage, 
and the Association has been unable 
to find suitable markets elsewhere. 
The 1949 crop was eight million 
boxes. ? 


Manitoba: 
SHALL NOT PASS 


OPPOSITION to any move 
ish the Crow’s Nest Pass grain rates 
will be raised by the Union of Mani- 
toba Municipalities. 

When the municipalities’ organiza- 
tion met with the provincial cabinet 
recently it noted with “grave con- 
cern” that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way was challenging the principle of 
having freight rates fixed by statute. 

The executive of the municipalities’ 
organization will “resist with all the 
power at its command” any action to 
induce Parliament to delegate to any 
body its responsibility for determining 
the freight rates to be paid by western 
farmers for moving their grain to the 
head of the lakes, the cabinet was 
informed. 

Premier D. L. Campbell and _ his 
government were assured of the sup- 
port of the municipalities in opposing 
the attacks made by the CPR on the 
statutory freight rates on grain. 


2 eas 


to abol- 











1949, the 


$ $103.271.926 
$1.625.101 & 20,600,078 


POLICY AND ANNUITY RESERVES 


Increase for year + + - 
PAID 

or to dependents of 

those who died 


Increase for year - + - 


$1 
2 


$163,911 


he 


17,501,791 


120,314 


TO POLICYHOLDERS «. .« - | 


$ 1,245,949 


The Continental Life Insurance Company has always taken 
pride in the calibre and extent of its services to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. With continuing advancement 
in the matter of selection and training of its field 


representatives the agency force will further merit the 
esteem of those to whom their services are offered or given. 


THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 


Newton J. Lander 


President and 


f i Managing Director 


COMPANY 


Head Office 
TORONTO 


Walter F. Smith 


Vice-President 


BRANCHES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ACROSS CANADA 


A Purely Canadian Company - Established 1899 





Quebec: 
TAKE A THIEF 


A CASE of mistaken identity has in- 
creased the uneasiness of jittery Mont- 
realers who were shaken recently by 
the arrest of two members of the 
Montreal police force for armed rob- 
bery. Just who was guarding whom 
and who was robbing whom seems to 
be more and more confused. 

It began with the arrest and con- 
viction of one, R. Vincelette, a city 
constable who last November found 
himself on his way to a five-year 
stretch a little than 16 hours 
after he and several companions held 
up a branch bank in St. Hugues. 

Then two others were apprehended 
and up to Jan. 14 were held in cus- 
tody. That day, however, the Chief of 
Police, J. Albert Langlois, MBE, an- 
nounced that it had been all a mis- 
take—or almost all. Another police- 
man who looks like one of the origin- 
al two and a civilian being held 
on the charges and the pair have been 
released. Citizens are wondering. 


less 


are 


Yukon: 


m@ St. Mary’s Hospital, the largest in 
Dawson, was razed in a fierce after- 
noon fire that started in the chapel. 
Sister Mary Gideon, oldest member of 
the Roman Catholic Order, the Sisters 


of St. Ann, died in the fire and a sister 
and a fireman were badly burned. 
Patients and staff were transferred to 
temporary quarters in schools and 
private homes. 

Canada: 

@ Fierce winds, lashing over a wide 


area from Lake Superior to northern 
Quebec, caused millions of dollars’ 
damage and took last 
week. The storm uprooted trees, razed 
homes, crumpled greenhouses, snarled 
communications, collapsed a hockey 
after a game finished, and 


several lives 


arena soon 
flattened drive-ins. 


@ Canada’s customer for 
wheat is Franco’s Spain. The Spanish 
Government an official appeal 
this week for 500,000 tons of grain to 
meet the wheat famine which threat- 
as a result of the recent droughts. 


newest 


issued 


ens 

Spain has already completed one 
wheat deal with Canada. involving 
shipment of approximately 900,000 
bushels of Ontario and western wheat 
at more than $2 a bushel. There has 
been no official request for the addi- 
tional wheat although there’s a rumor 
that the Spanish Foreign Office and 
Mr. Howe have been in confidential 
discussion and that wheat was the 
number one topic. 


@ Dome Mines Ltd., Toronto gold- 
mining concern, has set $10,- 
000,000 for bidding on proved oil 
leases in Alberta and developing them 
\ttractive proved leases between Im- 
perial Simmons No. | and the Red- 
water field will probably be offered for 
sale by the Alberta Government fol- 
lowing its division of land with Im- 
perial Oil. This is the largest single 
diversion of funds since mining in- 
terests started investing in western oil 
two years ago, and bidding is likely 
to become highly competitive. 
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Sail to Europe 


Empress 


ill. Style! 


Your dollar now 


buys much more 
in England and 
on the Continent. 
Plan a leisurely 
winter crossing ona 
Canadian Pacific White 
Empress and enjoy a “holiday 
week”’ at sea en route. 

Both famous Empress liners 
feature spacious bedrooms 
and lounges... games, 
dancing, movies... superb 
cuisine and faultless service. 
Return accommodation 
available. There never was 

a better time than now 

to visit Europe. 


\ \) c. 


1 2 





You can also enjoy a pleasant, 


relaxing voyage in a smaller ship. 


Canadian Pacific's passenger- 
freighters Beaverford and 

Beaverburn sail approximately 

. dates on request. 


First Class fare $220. 


Fu /] info rmation 


from your oun Travel igent 


ff 2 
Jttee 


or any Canadian Pacific O 
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ALBERT 
BELLEV ILLE 
Courses Offered 


WER MIDDLE SCHOOL, HONOUR 
AT N, UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
5 ADMINISTRATION AND COMMERCE 


COLLEGE 


ONTARIO 


MUS AND DRAMATIC ART 
PHYSICAL RECREATION 
EVENING STUDY 


UPERVISED 


n request 


Write 


IPAL AND HEADMASTER, 


BERT HOWARD. OOD 1. 

*, 

BAKER HOUSE 
FOR BOYS 


4p Co-Educational 


GRAHAM HALL 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


THE MANOR 
FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG WOMEN 


ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 


MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 


CREATIVE CRITICISM 


NOW! RATES REDUCED 137 


on the world-famous 


Uta at 


— AIN’S pound devaluation now gives 
an Opy t 


enjoy the fearless 









you an por 


comment of the fa Manchester Guard- 


tan, weekly air edition, at the lowest rate io 


years ind you take no risk in subscribing 
Read the coupon for unusual refund 
guarantee 

If you like progressive, independent think- 


ing on world affairs—if you like intell it, 
contrary opinion—subscribe to the Guardian 
today The Weekly Air Edition arrives in 
New York the day after it appears on Lon- 
don newsstands and brings you the cream 
of the previous week's features in the daily 
Manchester Guardian. Departments include 
(1) This Week, front-page report on world 
issues (2) Editorial comment and criticism 
(3) Foreign dispatches from correspondents 
ike Alistair Cooke in New York (4) Arti- 
cles of unusual literary, political and social 
interest (5) Books of the week (6) Plays and 
films (7) Business and finance 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


Mail the coupon with $2 for the next 20 
issues, or only $6.50 for a full year, a 13% 





saving under the old rates. Money back 
within four weeks if delighted. The 
Manchester Guardian, 53 EF. 51 St., New 


York 22, N.Y 


SPECIAL OFFER! 20 weeks, only $2 
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OVERLOOKED 


A POCKETFUL OF CARTOONS—by Osbert 


Lancaster—Musson—$0.75. 


LIFE in England in 1950—Oh to be 
in England now that Attlee’s there! 
may have many disadvantages, but 
lack of absurdity is not one of them. 
It seems highly probable that never 
in anv country in the world has life 
been fuller of absurdity than it is in 
England today. 

Mr. Lancaster is Absurdity Finder 
in Chief to the British nation. He may 
have to caricature his characters a 
wee bit, but his situations are just 
ready-made. Here is a Christmas car- 
toon. King Wenceslas looks out—it 
might be in Czechoslovakia, it might 
be in England, the chiet difference is 
that a secret police with guns and 
thumbscrews is slightly less absurd 
than one with nothing but truncheons 

and sees the legendary poor man. 
And this is what he says to his page: 
“Run along and find out whether he 
has a Ministry permit for gathering 
You can tell from the 
hangdog look that he 





winter fuel.” 
poor man’s 
hasn't. 

Absurd? Of course, but it’s also 
reality. If you don’t need a permit 
for gathering winter fuel this winter 
in England it’s only because Sir Staf- 
ford has overlooked it, and you will 
next autumn. 

Or it is autumn and a flock of birds 
is preparing—happy birds that sing 
and fly unregistered, unrecorded and 
uncontrolled—to migrate to sunnier 
and perhaps less regimented climes. 
Muses the bureaucrat: “A great fu- 
ture awaits the man who can get all 
this uncontrolled migration properly 
organized under a responsible Board.” 
And the fun of it is, it does. That is 
exactly what the Planning People 
would like, and they may have man- 
aged it by 1960. In that event we 
earnestly hope that Mr. Lancaster will 
still be there and will still be allowed 


to do cartoons about it.—B. K. S. 





—Osbert Lancaster 

“It's a fine state of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs when the Dean of Canterbury be- 
lieves everything he reads in Pravda 
and the Bishop of Birmingham doesn't 
half he Bible.” 


believe reads in the 


HORSE PLAYERS 


IF YOU'RE GOING TO PLAY THE RACES — 
by Isi Newborn—McClelland & Stewart— 
$4.00. 


REVIEW of this little textbook by the 
turf writer and handicapper for the 
Cleveland Press is not to be taken as 
an implication that all readers of 
SATURDAY NIGHT are gamblers and 
horse-players. Probably not more than 
75 per cent have ever placed a two- 
dollar wager on a horse race. So it is 
to this minority that the notice is 
directed. 

Mr. Newborn calls his book “A 
Practical Guide to Better Handicap- 
ping and Wiser Selections,” and it is 
just that. While it is traditional that 
all horse-players die broke, those who 
read and profit from this work will 
presumably either die later or not so 
broke. 

Mr. Newborn covers just about 
everything. He starts out with an ex- 





—Osbert Lancaster 

“1 don't want to sound unduly de- 
pressing, Brigadier Pasha, but you re- 
member what happened last time we 
tried the strategy of allowing Israelites 
to reach the Red Sea unopposed.” 
planation and interpretation of the 
past-performance charts which appear 
in such distinguished journals as the 
Daily Racing Form, describes the 
method by which odds are arrived at 
from the pari-mutuel pools, and speaks 
wisely of such matters as track condi- 
tions and claiming races. 

There are a couple of chapters on 
breeding and thoroughbreds (let us 
not forget that the primary purpose of 
horse-racing, as everyone knows, is “‘to 
improve the breed”) including a listing 
by name of nearly a hundred “Speed 
Sires” and “Sires for Distance,” as 
well as the “200 Most Consistent ‘Off’ 
Track Runners” and almost as many 
“Sires Whose Get Are Considered 
‘Bred for Mud’.” 

Two of the concluding chapters are 
succinctly entitled “How to Bet—Or 
Not Bet” and “How I Pick Them,” 
and contain the real meat of the book. 
Mr. Newborn considers every possible 
factor, many of them things which 
the average bettor has never thought 
of, and explains in lucid detail how to 
pick the horse which, if it doesn’t win, 
at least should have won. 






























—Osbert Lancaste 

“Excuse me, sir, but | wonder if you 

would mind answering a few personal 

questions in connection with a rather 

important piece of research sponsored 
by the Ministry of Labor?” 


While the author’s introductory plea 
that betting on the races should be for 
recreation rather than hope of gain is 
rather like a man who has written a 
book on How to Cheat at Cards sug- 
gesting that his work be utilized 
magicians and not by gamblers, the 
fact remains that anyone who is going 
to bet on the races will bet a good dea 
more profitably if he reads, marks 
learns, and inwardly digests what 
pears in these pages.—K.M. 


HILLS AND WILLS 


THE WILL AND THE WAY—by J. M. Scott— 
Hodder & Stoughton—$2.75 


J. M. SCOTT,-explorer, novelist and 
biographer, author of five novels deal: 
ing with the Arctic, has woven 
ingenious yarn in “The Will and the 
Way” concerned mainly with moun 
taineering in the Alps. There is a rin: 
of authenticity and (literally) high ad 
venture through the tale, leaving 
reasonable doubt but that the author 
himself has done considerable trave 
ling over snow and ice, horizontal 
obliquely and vertically. The reade’ 
who trembles and feels faint whil 
painting the second storey of his hous 
will do well to abandon the paintp 
to a qualified decorator, and do hi 
climbing vicariously in the pages 
this novel. 

The best-drawn character i! 
story, an eccentric and wealthy ol 
Scotsman, survives only the first fou 
chapters. But through his ingeniou 
last will and testament (which, inc 
dentally, he had hoped would be ex 
cuted before his demise) he manage 
to control the conduct of the rest © 
the characters (all of whom survivé 
up to and including the final ch spte! 
He leaves £50,000—plenty of ven’ 
even after devaluation—to the sep 
ew who can find it, and each of t% 
five young men is presented with the 
most Puckish and frustrating lve 
from the pen of the deceased unc 
All clues are different, but al! le 
eventually to Monte Rosa in the Alp 
—J.B. 
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FRONT LINE: INDO-CHINA 


iN INDO-CHINA, whose border 
with Communist China has now be- 
yme the front-line of defence for the 
reat rice-producing areas of South- 
East Asia, the French have just hand- 
| over sovereignty of a large part of 
2 country to the new state of Viet- 
Nam. Michael Davidson describes 
e situation in this special dispatch 
om Saigon to the London Observer 
id SATURDAY NIGHT: 
THE APPALLING dilemma persists 
Indo-China that there can be no 
race While French troops remain, 
id French troops cannot be with- 
rawn until there is peace. A foreign 
>fence force will be indispensable for 
‘wo or three years, while an adequate 
et-Namese Army is being trained. 
But its presence is the chief obstacle 
to the disintegration of the forces of 
Ho Chi Minh, the Communist leader 
of the rebel Communist-Nationalist 
Viet-Minh. 
These stubborn will not 
rally to an “independent” Viet-Nam 
which is still dependent on French 


“resisters” 


} j 
THAILAND 


\ 





—New York Times 


INDO-CHINA, SHOWING VIET-NAM 


‘les and riveted into the structure of 
the French Union. For years these 
“t-Namese have associated subjec- 
n with the French soldiery; and 
‘n those who marched past their 
nperor, Bao Dai, in the recent cele- 
tions, will be dismayed when they 
d that the assumption of sovereign- 
brings for the time being no out- 
rd change—white police still harry- 
: the “indigénes” (natives), the tri- 
lor still flying. 
People in high places here incline 
/ptimism about the future of Viet- 
im; men closer to the ground, 
ench as well as the Viet-Namese, do 
ot. The majority of Ho Chi Minh’s 
fiers are militant nationalists, unin- 
ested in Communism; they believe 
it Ho Chi Minh is the only genuine 
tionalist leader, and Bao Dai, be- 
ise he accepts French cooperation 
! protection, is not. The average 
‘t-Namese knows nothing about 
/mmunism; for years he has been a 
ssionate Nationalist with Ho Chi 
ih as his hero. Even some educated 
Communist members of the Viet- 
nese Government confess that 
ir sentiments are still with Ho. 
‘No military solution seems in sight. 
most that can be hoped for is to 
‘am Ho Chi Minh in the moun- 


MGS LLY 


tains, if indeed that. What then can 
be done to help turn Bao Dai’s ex- 
periment into success? Britain, the 
United States, France and Bao Dai 
himself can do much each in his own 
way. The recognition of Viet-Nam by 
London and Washington would great- 
ly strengthen Bao Dai’s position and 
Viet-Nam morale. France would ef- 
face herself as much as possible, by 
withdrawing her white police from the 
streets, pulling down her flags and 
keeping her troops only where they 
are militarily necessary. 

Bao Dai is believed to be about to 
reconstitute his government by gath- 
ering around him a group of straight- 
forward men to help him carry out a 
strong positive policy. He is an at- 
tractive personality, able, dignified 
and sincere, if sometimes hesitant. 
Unfortunately, however, he is not his 
people’s hero and Ho Chi Minh is. 

The policy which both the French 
here and Bao Dai jointly are pursuing 
appears the only possible one, but 
hopes that it will succeed do not look 
too rosy. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN CHINA 


ANYTHING which will 
towards an understanding of the 
forces which have overthrown the 
Nationalist Government of China 
and which will shape a new regime, 
with immense influence on future de- 
velopments in Asia, is bound to be in 
great demand at this moment. Jack 
Belden’s “China Shakes the World” 
(Musson, $5.00) is timely to hand. 

It is a rough book; but then it is 
by a man who has roughed it among 
people carrying out a violent revolu- 
tion. It strongly favors the revolu- 
tionists, and is bitterly angry with the 
regime which has been overthrown. 

It is more in the tradition of Edgar 
Snow’s “Red Star Over China” than 
of John Fairbank’s “The United 
States and China”—which is prob- 
ably the best work available on the 
revolution in China. The reader may 
not be quite able to decide whether 
or not the author, in his philosophic 
discussion of power and the liberty 
of the individual in the New China, 
and of the local deals which Mao will 
have to make and the ditficulties he 
will have to face in spreading full 
Communist rule, is acting as an apol- 
ogist for the new regime. But if he 
reads with normal caution, he can 
learn, through the stories of many, 
many of the “little people” of China, 
something of what stirred them to this 
historic upheaval. 

As Belden presents and documents 
his story, this upheaval was not the 
triumph of Communist ideology but 
the completion of a revolution which 
began 40 years ago, against feudal 
landlordism in the country, a greedy 
mercantilism in the cities, and foreign 
imperialism. 

If this is so, then it is not going to 
be easy for Chinese Communism to 
take from the peasants the land they 
have fought for; to take from them 
the grain which will be needed to sus- 
tain the cities; or to excuse the de- 
mands of Russian imperialism when 
that is the only one left affecting 
China.—Willson Woodside. 


help 


ROMMEL’S PEACE PLAN 


LATE in the evening of July 20, 
1944, six high-ranking German of- 
ficers who had come through the Al- 
lied lines in Normandy, presented 
themselves at General Eisenhower’s 
headquarters and asked to be received 
by the Supreme Commander. 

On being received they revealed 
that they had been sent by Rommel 
who wished to inform the Allied 
Supreme Commander of the follow- 
ing: in view of this morning’s appar- 
ent failure of the plot to assassinate 
Hitler, he had taken matters into his 
own hands; the Panzer divisions of 
Generals von Luettwitz and Count 
Schwerin were at this moment rolling 
towards Berlin and Berchtesgaden to 
arrest Hitler and take care of the in- 
ternal situation; he himself, Field 
Marshal Rommel, had assumed su- 
preme command of the Wehrmacht 
and was offering an immediate cease- 
fire and end of fighting in the West. 

Having announced this, the six 
German officers placed a paper be- 
fore the Supreme Commander, signed 
by Rommel, and endorsed by Field 
Marshal von Kluge, German Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the West, setting 
out these terms:— 

“Western front: Evacuation of all 
occupied territories in the West; with- 
drawal of the German Army behind 
the West Wall: immediate transfer of 
administrative authority in these areas 
to the Allies; immediate cessation of 
Allied bombing of the German home- 
land. This armistice—not uncondi- 
tional surrender—to be followed by 
peace negotiations. 

“Home Front: Arrest of Hitler who 
is to be placed before a German 
court: abolition of the National- 
Socialist regime; temporary transfer 
of governmental authority to a mixed 
group of officers and civilians; no 
military dictatorship; but internal re- 
conciliation. 


“Eastern Front: Continuation of 
the struggle as a holding action along 
a shortened front running roughly 


from the mouth of the Danube via the 
Carpathian mountains, Lwow and the 
Vistula to Memel.” 
General Speidel, speaking on behalf 





—Wide World 


THE REBEL, Ho Chi Minh, exploits 
appeal of Indo-Chinese nationalism 
as a cloak for Communist conquest. 
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—Wide Worid 


THE EMPEROR, Bao Dai, of new 
state of Viet-Nam, would cooperate 
with France, within French Union. 


of the group of emissaries, added that 
Rommel under no illusion re- 
garding the harshness of the condi- 
tions which had to be expected, but 
he placed his hope in a measure of 
statesmanlike insight, psychological 
intelligence, and political foresight on 
the part of the Allies.” 

What answer, he concluded, could 
they take back? 

The answer never given be- 
cause the question was never asked 
The entire historic incident, as we 
know, did not happen. But it very 
nearly did. But for three Allied fight- 
er-bombers which in the late after- 
noon of July 17, 1944, shot up a lone 
German staff car on the road of 
Livarot-Vimoutiers in France, it prob- 
ably would have taken place. The car 
was Rommel’s and the machine-gun 
bullets which brought it to a stand- 
still so severely wounded him that he 
was given up for dead. When, days 
later, he regained consciousness in a 
field hospital, the peace plan for the 
West, which he had intended placing 
before Generals Eisenhower and 
Montgomery over the head of Hitler 
upon the signal from Stauffenberg in 
Berlin, was still in his pocket, as was 
the copy of a teleprint which he had 
sent Hitler on July 15, two days be- 


“was 


Was 


fore his “accident.” On three terse 
typescript pages it had told the 
Fuehrer: 


What Rommel Told Hitler 


“The situation on the Normandy 
front is becoming daily more difficult 
and a severe crisis is approaching. 
Enemy pressure is increasing steadily. 
In these circumstances it must be as- 
sumed that the enemy will succeed, 
within the next fortnight or three 
weeks, in breaking through our lines 
and pouring across France. The con- 
sequences will be immeasurable. The 
unequal struggle is nearing its end. I 
must ask you therefore to draw with- 
out further delay the political conclu- 
sions from this situation. As Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Army Group B I 
feel it mv duty to state this with the 
utmost clarity.” 

It was an ultimatum, probably the 
only one ever addressed to Hitler by 
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anyone from inside the Third Reich. 
General Speidel could have told Gen- 
eral Eisenhower all about it, includ- 
ing Rommel’s remark to Speide! after 
the message had been despatched: 
“Now I’ve given him his last chance. 
If he doesn’t take the consequences, 
we shall act”. 

But by the time Rommel awoke 
from unconsciousness, it was all over. 
The crucial moment had come and 
passed. The Stauftenberg bomb had 
gone off and failed to do its job. But 
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ROM MEI » plan, an “ir” 


—Wide World 


for history. 


although those of the conspirators who 
were still in freedom on the evening 
of July 20 frantically urged von 
Kluge, who had taken over command 
from Rommel, to set the Rommel 
plan in motion “despite the failure of 
the attempt”, Kluge could not “bring 
himself to set off the revolt of the 
Western Front”. Stuelpnagel, who had 
already arrested the Paris Gestapo 
chiefs, had to set them free again, and 
in the end he and everybody else were 
caught and executed. 

Speidel, the Chiet of Staff and co- 
ordinating brain of the conspiracy in 
the West, who was recalled later to 
Berlin, visited Rommel on the way, 
was imprisoned but came off with his 
life, and has just published in Germany 
a well-ordered and excellently written 
book, “Invasion 1944.” With a mass of 
corroborative evidence, he tells what 
could have happened and might have 
happened, but for the three fighter- 
bombers and their fateful bullets. 

What would, or should, have been 
General Eisenhower's answer had 
Rommel been at his post to despatch 
his six emissaries? 

And assuming that the Western 
Allies would have turned down Rom- 
mel’s suggestion, the intriguing ques- 
tion remains whether Rommel would 
have taken “No” for an answer. He 
did not believe in “unconditional sur- 
render”: Speidel makes that clear. 
What would or could General Eisen- 
hower have done if Rommel had at- 
tempted the utterly unorthodox and 
tried to force his hand by unilaterally 
winding up his front? 

By Peter deMendelssohn, for Lon- 
don Observer and SATURDAY NIGHT. 





HIGH ASIATIC FEVER 


ONE event piles on another to bu 

up the crisis in U.S. Asiatic poli 

The seizure by the Chinese Comn 

nist regime of property of the Am« 

can consulate-general in Peking, 

the subsequent withdrawal of 
American consuls from China, ha-< 
now led to a demand by Republica is 

in Congress for the resignation o9f i 
Secretary of State Acheson. And t! 
only a few days after the Secret 
had made a brilliant exposition of 
aims of American policy in China 

Acheson said, in sum, that 
from blocking Communism in Chira, 
the widely proposed move into For- 
mosa in support of a regime wht 
had lost the support of its own pec 
might achieve exactly the oppos 
What American policy should avi 
he insisted, was anything smacking 
“imperialist” intervention on Chinese 
soil — for its effect on the Chinese 
people and on all other peoples of 
East Asia. 

If the U.S. would avoid such 
moves, Acheson was sure that ( 
nese anti-foreign sentiment must 
evitably turn against the only 
perialism which was still pres 
against their territory: that of Sovie 
Russia. Stalin has already detached 
Outer Mongolia from China and 
tached it to the USSR; the same 
cess is under way in Manchuria 
it is well begun in Inner Mongolia 
Sinkiang. 


GOP Missed the Boat 

Now these very sound argun 
for not interfering in China, toge 
with the ineptness of the Republi 
in choosing their battleground 
fight on China policy, allow 
Acheson to cover up the mise! 
record of the Roosevelt and Tru 
administrations when they intert 
in China up to their necks 

The Republicans have shot 
their heavy ammunition in urgit 
military defence of Formosa. But 
here American public opinion s¢ 
to back Mr. Truman in believing 
Chiang’s regime is beyond help 

What the Republicans could : 
done, with devastating effect, sa @ 
blast the whole blundering adminis: aS 
tration policy in China from the ; 
that Stilwell was supported ag 
Chiang, through the Yalta sell-ou' of 
Chinese rights in Manchuria 


failure to back the Wedemeyer lan ™@ 
for eliminating the Communist Gk 
armies in North China, the sending of Gp 
General Marshall to press Chian: © 7@ 
take the Communists into his gover “@ 
ment, the subsequent stoppage o: aid @ 
to Chiang as punishment for not tas @ 


SCR 


nce 


ing their advice, and finally the unjust 
and unsporting blaming of the » 20% 
debacle on Chiang, in the Ame:icad 
White Paper. 

The Republicans may mana 
get back to this line of attack. Bu@ 
while it is a sound line, it is essen ia) “Maye 
a destructive criticism of past p 
It is to be hoped that in the cou 
the battle Acheson’s new and 
structive policy of allowing C! : 
resentment to turn against the ve" “Giiges 
real depredations by Soviet im} 4 FE 
ism will not be vitiated. 

—Willson Wo 
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A tecis(ys) 


YOO HOO, U.S. 


ENTLY 150 Canadian teachers 
exposed to a test at the Ontario 
.oe of Education on their knowl- 
“of the U.S. The results—and 
were only tair- herewith 
by Charies E. Phillips, Professor 
ducation, University of Toronto, 
Co-Chairman of the Canada- 
d States Committee on Educa- 
And as Mr. Phillips says, the 
dian public likely has less knowl- 
of the U.S. than this teaching 
(each with at least one univer- 


are 


degree) 
e is his report Asked to check 
tant sources of knowledge, the 


ing percentages of teachers 


ked newspapers and periodicals, 


Canadian schools and 
44: radio, 38; 
travel in US., 

with Americans, 


study in 
ves, 47; books, 
on pictures, 29; 
other 


\merican 


contacts 

relatives, 17 

tually all named Washington as 

capital; recognized Texas aS a 
knew individual have 

nors, not presidents. But only 97 


States 
ent identified Nebraska as a 
93 per cent Idaho, and 89 per 
New Hampshire. One marked 
rancisco as a State, two per cent 
ed Seattle, cent 


and three per 


ked Providence 


\ 


five per cent of the teachers 
d the common Canadian impres- 
that the United States is much 
predominantly urban than Can- 
yut 44 per cent were in agree- 
vith expert opinion that the two 
ies are comparable in this re- 
four per cent held the rather 
le view that the United 
was more predominantly rural 


ib 


ity-eight per cent of the teach- 
too well that the value 
nerican exports to Canada ex- 
American imports 
something in the 
orhood of half a billion dollars. 

per cent and nine per cent 


W only 


the value of 


Canada by 


ively were under the happy 
that our trade was about 
balanced or that the United 


imported half a billion more 












—Gordon Jarrett 


VE should know U.S. better: Phillips. 


from us than we from them. So much 
for the dollar problem. 

The next question asked what pro- 
portion of Canada’s exports are 
bought by the United States. With a 
choice of three answers, 44 per cent 
of the teachers checked “about 45° .” 


33 per cent checked “about 25%, 
and 21 per cent checked “about 
65%.” This is not an easy question, 


and although 
ceived 
that a 
Ww rong. 
tween 
economic 
more 


the right answer re- 
a plurality, it is not shocking 
majority of the answers were 
Nevertheless, be- 
our countries is of vital 
importance, the need of 
accurate knowledge of condi- 
tions Is clearly indicated 


since trade 
two 


How Americans Differ 

A considerable majority of the 
teachers knew two important charac- 
teristics of American education: 9] 
per cent marked as correct the state- 
ment that the authority for operating 
the schools rests with the individual 
states, whereas only four per cent 
Were under the misapprehension that 
American schools are nationally con- 
trolled; 80 per cent agreed that the 
curriculum is more often the respon- 
sibility of the school or of the local 
education authority in the United 
States than in Canada. Indeed. they 
might have guessed this from knowl- 
edge of Canadian practice, if there 
IS any believe that Cana- 
dians more about other prov- 
inces_ than neighboring States 


\ final asked the 


dian teachers to indicate how 


reason to 
know 


question Cana- 


Ameri- 


cans differed from Canadians. In 
brief, Americans were described by 
substantial numbers of the group 
as different from Canadians in at 
least some of the following ways 
more of the extrovert type, better 
mixers, more openly patriotic if 


not imperialistic, more willing to take 
a chance and to accept new or chang 
ing conditions. The answers also re- 
vealed that a considerable minority of 
the Canadian teachers felt that thev 
had grounds for considering the Am- 
ericans more materialistic than them- 
selves and less well-informed on world 


atfairs or, indeed, on the pest or pres- 


ent of any country except the U.S 
In summary, the common opinion 
expressed was that Canadians are 


more conservative, with a not uncom- 
mon implication otf deep-down = su- 
periorities not visible on the surface 

Whatever 
may be in 


degrees ot truth there 


these observations, one 


the 
thought that adverse criticisms of our 


cannot help being disturbed by 


triends to the south are more indica 
tive of our limitations than of 
faults in Americans. The Canadian 
attitude is undoubtedly warped by a 
constant awareness that 
make money and are 


buy most goods more cheaply 


own 


Americans 
more able to 
And 
perhaps the distortion so produced 
will never 


this 


be entirely overcome while 
condition persists. Nevertheless, 
it is apparent that Canada has much 
to learn about U.S. triends—not so 
much in terms of knowledge as of 


understanding. 
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GARDEN PATCH 
FRESH CORN 


Now you can buy vacuum packed tresh corn 
at an economical price. The tender, golden 
kernels are whisked cleanly from the cob and 
swiftly vacuum sealed in cans bearing Garden 
Patch Brand Corn labels. All the peerless flav- 
our is captured and retained, awaiting the 
magic touch of a can opener to release its 


golden goodness for your table. 


Look for Garden Patch Brand Fresh Corn on 
your grocer’s shelves. You'll tind this vacuum 
packed corn so easy to serve, so delicious to 
eat — and so easy on the purse. Buy several 
cans of Garden Brand today — it’s a must 


on any shopping list. 


Prepared by the packers of Niblets Brand Corn 
and Green Giant Brand Peas 


FINE FOODS OF CANADA LIMITED, TECUMSEH, ONT. 
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Know what questions 
they’d ask your wife? 


Ik death robbed your family and left) them without your 
support cee if your. ile were depriy ed of your present income, 
can you imagine her next step? 

Her “job” has been earing for your home, your family and 


vou. for several vears. Now she must look for another kind of 
job. Her first interview might be like this: 
“YW hat are vou trained to do?” 
Hou lon 
“HW hen vour children are sick. have vou someone in 
charge to look after them? H ould you have to 
be absent on their account?” 


gis it since you held a job?” 


Could your wife give satisfactory answers? Perhaps she 
would be told: “We're sorry for yvou—but after all, we can 
eet single girls who can stay on the Oe. s 


But you can spare your family this needless shadow on their 
lives—NOW! Your Norwich Union re presentative is person- 
ally interested in your family’s welfare. Let him work out 


a low-cost program of adequate insurance for you, 


IT CAN HAPPEN ANYTIME 


] ven eareful persons like vourself us sually experience a Fire s «0 @ 
Burglary ... or any one of the many l nforseen Hazards that jeopardize 
your happiness. Now ts the time to review your program with a Norwich 
Lnion agent . learn how surprisingly little you need pay for adequate 
protection. Norwich Union agents take a personal interest in’ your 


»blems ... and remember, 








parte ular pre 


' 
there is no obligation 


“The best background a man can 
Adequate Insurance 
—NORWICH UNION 


iT) 
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Eee See ee 


BERMUDA is 
DEEPDENE MANOR 


Enjoy the spacious luxury, comfort and congeniality 
of the most exquisite waterfront estate in Bermuda. 


Sw 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LITERATURE 


DEEPDENE MANOR 
(  CABLES—DEEPDENE BERMUDA SMITH’S PARISH, BERMUDA 
\UL I a SS 


religion 


COME, ALL YE 


CHURCH UNION is being practised 
in three or four centres of Canada by 
the United Church of Canada and the 
Church of England in Canada. At 
Cultus Lake, British Columbia, a small 
tourist resort with a small year round 
population near Sardis, the scheme 
seems to be working well. Just a year 
ago the Protestant church was dedi- 
cated jointly by the Anglican and 
United Church communions and 
along with a Sunday School meeting, 
one church service is held each Sun- 
day with the United Church and An- 
glican clergy from Sardis alternating 
each week. 

The same thing is happening at 
Marathon and Terrace Bay on the 
north shore of Lake Superior. Here 
the Anglican rector holds early com- 
munion and later in the morning 
takes off his vestments and becomes 
a United Church elder and assists the 
United Church minister at his service. 
And then there are the two churches 
at River Bend in the Lake St. John 
district that have joined together and 
by pooling their resources have made 
a success of a combined ministry. 


MAN OF ALL TIME 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s most 
recent book “The Man from Naza- 
reth” (Musson, $3) attempts a por- 
trayal of Christ as seen through the 
eyes of His contemporaries: the 
Scribes and Pharisees, the first Di- 
sciples, the militant nationalists. Dr. 
Fosdick was the voice on the Ameri- 
can radio program “National Vespers” 
for 20 years. An earlier effort “The 
Meaning of Prayer” sold over a million 
copies. The new book provides a clear 
picture of the world in which Jesus 
lived—its culture, its religion and its 
political unrest. In emphasizing the 
humanity rather than the divinity of 
Christ, Dr. Fosdick has presented a 
portrait of one who was uncompromis- 
ing and formidable, exciting, full of 
force and drive. “He was a man of 
his own time, speaking to his own 
generation, but he [is] a man of all 
times, speaking to all generations.” 


= —Aiea Gray 
watchword of the St. 


MERCY is 
John Ambulance. Their annual ap- 
peal for funds begins on Feb. 6. 








ui 
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= . ALL YEAR 
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NASSAU in the BAHAMAS 


A long-time favorite with an enviable 
reputation for the finest service and 
Fifty acres of landscaped 

your own private beach 


cuisine. 
grounds . 
. attractive Hibiscus Bar and Grill 
. dancing on the patio . . . all sports 
and entertainment. Shop at devalued 
sterling prices. Take advantage of 
15% reduction in rates. 
For information and reservations 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or write the Manager or 


WILLIAM P. WOLFE, Representative 
Toronto, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 


(444444 


RUG RENOVATING CO. 


ORIENTAL 
DOMESTIC 
RUGS 
Cleaned - Mothproofed 
Expertly Rewoven 


USED RUGS BOUGHT 
CASH OR CONSIGNMENT 
° 
166 DUCHESS ST. 
TORONTO 


EL. 7592 - EL. 7070 


Pe*+*tsittes 





Our mixture of House Plant Seeds compris# 
15 or more varieties and has been sp <is-! 
prepared to give a range of widely contr 
types, all easily grown in the house. We ant t 
give a list of varieties or undertake to i eT 
any particular sort as the list changes from 
time to time. A real money-saver for sayot 
wanting lovely House Plants. Plant now 


(Pkt.. 15¢) (2 Pkts. 25¢) postpaid. 


FRE OUR BIG 1950 SEED 





AND NURSERY BOOK ow 





DOMINION ary.) Prey 
GEORGETOWN. ONT 
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PUBLICITY PAYS 


NCE UPON A TIME a sporting 
ent was of interest to the partici- 
its, usually to their relatives, and 
occasionally even to their friends. If 
presentatives of two small towns 
were competing, most of the towns- 
folk could work up a fair amount of 
val pride and enthusiasm. 
\ll that has changed. Nowadays it 
. presumed that any normal adult in 
North America is vitally interested 
the doings of any team and any 
iver anywhere on the continent. 
How else can you explain the ap- 
arance in, say, a Vancouver daily 
a little filler, tucked away in a 
ner, unfolding the stunning news 
hat the Swarthmore (Pa.) College 
2olf team will have three left-handed 
ayers this spring? 
Or the running in a Toronto news- 





FP cena — 
—Globe and Mail 


GOALIE BRODA sweats for publicity 


paper, on the morning of the winter’s 
worst blizzard, of a straight news 
story to the effect that a prominent 
outfielder for the St. Louis Cardinals 
has had a bad attack of whooping 
cough but is recovering nicely? 

\ll this is, of course, the work of 
either a publicity-minded team execu- 
tive or of a plain, unadorned publicity 
man. No athletic team can hope to 
exist today in the big time, profession- 

(pardon the expression) ama- 
leur, without lots of publicity. 

Vatch your newspapers and listen 
‘© your favorite sports broadcaster 
ron now until baseball’s Opening 
Da. A couple of times a week items 


Will appear concerning developments 


jab EE Mesine A 


in the local and other clubs. The 
simple fact is that most of these “de- 
velopments” had already developed 
months before. But only by allowing 
them to leak out over the winter 
months can interest in the game be 
maintained at a peak level. 

‘ake the masterfully-handled case 


§ of coalie Turk Broda and the Toron- 


'o Maple Leafs. The time was late this 
past November. For weeks sports en- 
thusiasm had been approaching the 
Climax of the Grey Cup final. Fans 
Spoke and read of little else. 


The week after the rugby final, the 
Leafs had a mid-week game. The club 
was in a slump. There was every 
chance that the game might draw less 
than a capacity house. 

On the Wednesday morning the 
sports pages across Canada bore head- 
lines announcing tremendous news. 
Manager Conn Smythe of the Leafs 
had benched goalie Broda unless and 
until he reduced his weight by seven 
pounds, and had threatened several 


other overweight players on the team. 

The story was good for reams of 
copy and dozens of pictures, and 
lasted a week, by which time the old 
status quo was back in operation, 
though the Leafs were winning again. 

The story merits contemplation not 
because the whole thing was a fake. 
It wasn’t. The Leafs probably needed 
a shaking up, and the shake-up 
seemed to work. What is interesting 
and significant is the timing. Years 
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ago such matters would have been 
kept discreetly quiet, as concerning 
manager and players and no one else. 
But not today. If you want the fans, 
you've got to tell them about your- 
self at every opportunity 


@ An article appearing in a Moscow 
sports publication has been interpreted 
as indicating that the Soviets might 
participate in the 1952 Olympics at 
Helsinki. 





STANDING READY 


—_— SE 


The purchase and enlargement 





2 
of its factory by C@nadaii . 
together with proven abilitv to 
l 
produce, provide solid evidence 


that this organization stands 


ready to discharge whatever 


civil and military 


responsibilities the 





} , 
(analaii 


L/MITED -MONTREAL 
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YOU HAVE NEEDS... Britain is making 
the goods to meet them 


7 ° ° ; ' : ' r d a ; . 
Designing for your needs now has first call o1 Trade Buyers! Ensure your accommodation 
¢ ‘ She S studiec ecause tourists also reserve Britain's hotels 
s el¢ C Via 
: ; : *% BAF... the largest national trade fair, will be 
Exhibiting at the British Industries Fair 4 ie as oan 1" 
extended in 1980.) Exhibits alone will occupy 
S evea C atest 100.000 square metres 
* For tt yIveniehce Of DOU ers publi admission 
‘ edial 
iS rest? fed Througnoul Cre Fair 


i : Types ernie lied +t cal 
Making new goods for the world has raised % Lc © groups of allied trades wil 


Britain is % Engineering & Hardware in Birmingham 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


LONDON MIAY 8$-19 BIRMINGHAM 


2h j f j / r e ot 
ON a idvar atalogues. Ss} ul displays and facilities at the Fair 
/ y / . . , tf . ‘ yr ~ . 
Kingdom Trade Conrnissioner at Ottawa. Montreal, Toronto, 
; 
i tron Imperial Trade Correspondent at St. John’s or Halifan 


science 


SO SIMPLE 
THE APPLICATION of a. sim 


scientific fact to an age-old prob 
will soon be sa€ing the Canadian N; 
millions of dollars a year, it was 
vealed recently by the Dete 
Research Board. By simply bolt 
bars of magnesium to the hull o 
ship the scientists have found that th¢ 
can substantially reduce the expens 
corrosion of the steel 

When the magnesium reacts \ 
the steel hull under water. an elec 
Current is set up which halts the 1 


zation of the steel. The corros 
’ 





THE PROBLEM: how to halt cor 


sion and restitant hull detertorat 


could be completely eliminated 
application of large quantities of n 
nesium but, due to the high cost, 
new process is being used in conjunc 
tion with anti-corrosive paint 

Already in use on the aircratt ¢ 
rier Magnificent, the device will s 
be adopted by the U.S. Navy 
probably by private shipping firms 

Largely responsible for the disc 
ery was Kenneth N. Barnard of Sas 
katoon, while other scientists working 
on the anti-corrosion project were Dr 
G. L. Christie, Saskatoon; Dr. J. H 
Greenblatt of Moncton, NB, and D 
IR Dingle of Halifax 

Earlier experiments employed 
plates tor the same purpose but 
was found unsatisfactory since it 
ts effectiveness after a few Weeks 
Fifteen months after the magnesiun 
was bolted to the plates the test | 
showed no corrosion The bars ol! 
magnesium, however, become ionize 
in about a vear and have to be 
} laced 

The answer to a shipowner’s p! 
the device will give longer lite to s 
and make pitted plates and prop 


blades headaches ot the past 


THE ANSWER: a few bars of mai 


nesium per ship per year do the jo? 








aerate his sid shed ne san 
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Leading the Field 
gw (hief UN military observer of the 
between India and Pakistan in 
nir will be Brigadier H. H. 
,nele, 46, of Kelowna, BC. He heads 
‘0 military observers from Can- 
he U.S. and Norway now in the 
ed area. Pakistan is believed to 
eeable to General A. G. L. Me- 
Naughton’s proposal for the demili- 
tion of Kashmir and a plebiscite 
which country will get this rich 
India, however, may reject the 
vecause Pakistan refuses to with- 

ts forces first. 


eS cae SIA A Ls 


be et ete nance 





# (wo Canadian scientists, Dr. K. J. 
: Parry of Vancouver, and Dr. A. Mor- 
- risen, formerly of Saskatoon, have 
, le ie world in developing and _per- 
d : Cobalt 60. This is the radio- 
‘ isotope of cobalt which may 
iy ually be substituted for radium 
ir treatment of cancer. Cobalt 60, 
. ible only in Canada in its most 
perfect and useful form, is manufac- 
tured at Chalk River atomic energy 
plant according to the specifications of 
two National Research Council 
tists 
17th-Century Date Line 
@ Mrs. H. W. Bruynson, of Heading- 
Man., is hoping that a shabby, old 
violin which her husband bought from 
. some Indians in 1934 for $2 is actually 
g a 300-year-old priceless specimen. The 
violin bears the date 1665 and the 
.: 
H 
Jr 


; —cP 
. . \INER, /665, for two dollars? 


Jacob Stainer, Tyrolian violin- 
who once outranked Stradi- 
authenticity is established, it 


7“ ove one of the few remaining 
Bm Stainer originals. 

@™ -webec City Administrative Com- 
u will be asked this month to 
“ ‘ road-widening project involv- 
4) nolition of a sharp curve in the 
Es teepest hill, Céte de la Mon- 
a \ Quebec historical society be- 
@© © the remains of Samuel de Cham- 
BPlsis are buried there. It is known 
3 ench settlers buried their dead 
3) irea from 1608 to 1655. 


Plain Talk 





mm? th a watchful eye on European 
— | the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
nt in Minister of Trade and Com- 





of Education at the University ot Sas- 
katchewan. The 58-year-old psycholo- 
gist, editor, broadcaster and teacher 
merce, is spending the next month in thinks it is “crazy” for parents to wait 
France, Belgium and The Netherlands till children are 10 or 12 before talk- 
on a combined holidav-business trip. Ing Sex. By then they will have learned 
En route, aboard the Queen Mary, he about sex and formed an attitude to it 


admitted Canada’s trade prospects 
were “not too bright.” Stardust 
@ The main thing parents have to do B® Back in Hollywood after reading 


“beat the kids’ 
playmates to the draw.” This is the 
opinion of Dr. S. R. Laycock, Dean 


in sex education is to the Bible and other good literature to 
Canadian audiences, Charles Laugh- 


ton was struck by the fact that hardly 
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anyone asked him about the personal 
lives or scandals of movie stars. He 
found there was a great need, espe- 
cially among young people, to hear 
good writing and the reading tours 
mav become annual affairs 

@ Andrew Thomson, Controller of 
the Meteorological Service of Canada, 
has been re-elected President of the 
Royal Astronomical Society of Can- 
ada. Growing membership, now 2,000, 
indicates the increasing interest in 
astronomy by laymen across Canada. 





tlh The spec REMINGTON ELECTRIC Vi Si Typewrit 


Secretaries and typists everywhere are acclaim- 
ing the new Remington Electric DeLuxe as the 
typewriter superior to any ever used before. legible 


Its fast, easy electric action allows flying 
fingers to flow smoothly over the keys—to turn See the new 
out more work, better work with less time 
and effort. this distinctive 


The operation ts completely electric elim- 


1 
inating the laborious hand carriage return—the bet electricity 


Remaglon Rand 


THE FIRST 





START TYPING TODAY — THE ELECTRIC WAY — 


In 


Remington Rand 
typewriter can 
through its e/ectric 


pounding of typewriter keys — and time con- 
suming manual operations 
carbons 
value of the Remington Electric DeLuxe 


Production of clear. 


quantities is another extra 


Electric DeLuxe today. Ask a 


representative to show how 
work for you 
ease of operation Remem- 


makes the differ nee! 





NAME TYPEWRITERS 


and watch the new Remington Electric DeLuxe work for you. 
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Whether it’s frankly romantic . . . a throwback to the 
chic of the Twenties . . . or a preview of the forward 
look . . . your French hat is one of the 
brightest discoveries of Spring. 
Salon Millinery, Fashion Floor, The Third 


. Toronto 





Tune to Simpson's broadcasts of the Toronto Symphony “POP” Concerts every Friday evening over the Trans-Canada network of the CBC. 


THE CBC REPLIES | | 


THE CBC’s Chairman, Mr. A. 
Davidson Dunton, takes exception to 
strictures on the 
national broad. 
casting system 
which he finds to 
be implied in \Vijj- 
frid Eggleston's 
commentary A 
Free Press and the 
NFB” (SN Jan. 3) 

“I agree whole. 
heartedly with Mr 

re cnenn Eggleston about 

the vital need in 
Canada of an independent, varied, 
free and courageous press,” he writes 
“And it is not for me to comment on 
his views about the functions of the 
National Film Board. But when he 
implied, as I understood it, that the 
CBC is a Government information 
agency, he was wrong. 

“The broadcasting activities of the 
CBC are not under the control of the 
Government, and the Corporation js 
not subject to any Government limi 
tations as to what it should and 
should not put on the air. Its inde. 
pendent position is established by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Act. 

“It Mr. Eggleston could take 
time to look over the scripts 
vear’s broadcasting on the nation 
system, | think he would agree that 
there is in fact a large volun 
thoroughly honest reporting 
searching commentary and VIgt Ous 
expression of opinion; plenty critic: 
of ‘things as they are’; and a fa 
amount dealing with ‘weak and dark | 
aspects of Canadian life.’ 

“The CBC can have no views of 
its own; it should not, and does not 
give preference to any one view, ¢ 
set of views. It must be determined 
in its impartiality 

“The same basic principles otf 
and fair presentation of different 
viewpoints and ideas will be followed 
in CBC television as in its sound 
broadcasting. What is Mr. Eggleston’ 
justification for saying that public 
television facilities in Canada will be 
‘fed largely by Government films’ 
In its television work, in addition t 
programs produced by itself, the CBC 
will use some films. But these it wi 
choose, with the basic principles 
mind, from all available sources 





Wilfrid Eggleston replies: “| di 
not intend my article to reflect on the 
material originated by the Canadiar 
Broadcasting Corporation, and / am 
sorry that it could be so construed} 
What I was trying to say was that the 
story told by Government informa 
tion agencies (national or provincial | 
whether through the medium of pre 
releases, booklets, films, radio  pre- 
grams or television (as, in the las 
case, they will soon be doing) could 
not be expected to give the publ 
more than a selected and_ censore 
view of life in Canada... . 

“Even with all possible safeguards 
of course, a public corporation 1s & 
ways exposed to influences whit 
threaten to compromise its integrity 
but | congratulate the CBC on v's #4 
mirable and courageous resistance ' 
such pressure so far. 
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THE HANDY FORMULA 


4 GENERAL rule, the only test 

a Hollywood formula is, does it 

irk? And as a general rule, it does. 

The formulae themselves are as 

nple and almost as innocent as an 

ant’s diet. There is the Musical 
ckstage formula: stage-struck Miss 

nes to New York, tries out in a 

riety of flops or minor successes 

i achieves both romantic and stage 
t.umph in a final production as wild- 
|. improbable as the studio’s budget 
permits. There is the War Film form- 
morose private comes to recog- 

» the value of discipline and the 

ining of patriotism in the big final 

gagement which makes him a hero; 
or, aS Variation, tough army sergeant 
reveals his humanity under ditto cir- 
cumstances. 

There is the Comedy formula: cra- 
ven but amorous hero meets and licks 
the underworld, winning the love of 
the beautiful girl who has become 
infatuated with his sheer witlessness. 
There is also the Career Woman for- 
mula, the Junior Adolescent formula, 
and the Cinderella formula, all too 
familiar to recapitulate and all whole- 
somely based, with a liberal lacing of 
corn-syrup. 

The common quality of all these 
plots is that they are success stories 
and as such perfectly in tone with the 
feeling of this continent. In addition 
they have considerable affinity with 
the Coué formula whose success de- 
pends, in equal parts, on faith and 
endless patient repetition. The great- 
est sufferers, of course, are the movie 
reviewers who have to see all of them 
and who tend to wither and dry up 
from over-exposure to the general re- 
lentless sunniness. 


“ON THE TOWN” is an exception, 
however. It is bright and sunny 
enough and it pursues its happy end- 
ings all over Manhattan. It was co- 
directed, however, by Gene Kelly and 
a great deal of Dancer Kelly’s gaiety, 
alertness and enjoyment of  enter- 
tainment for entertainment’s sake 
have found their way into the picture, 
and even into sequences in which he 
doesn’t appear at all. It has just 
enough story to hold its dancing se- 
quences together and it is filmed al- 
Most entirely out-of-doors, with the 
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—Paramount 


“THE GREAT LOVER" 





—MGM 


“ON THE TOWN" 


sharp lights, shadows and angles of 
New York asserting themselves above 
and through the technicolor. 

In every possible way it resists the 
idea that a screen musical must be 
static and solid, rooted to the spot by 
the overwhelming weight of produc- 
tion. All the production background 
“On the Town” needs is Manhattan 
itself, and the three dancing couples 
involved (Gene Kelly, Frank Sinatra 
and Jules Munshin, with Vera Ellen, 
Betty Garrett and Ann Miller) skim 
through the town from end to end, 
breaking into dances whenever it suits 
them and for no better reason than 
sudden exuberance. They're all good, 
and I particularly liked the dancing 
of Vera Ellen, a cheerful girl with 
sturdy, agile, astonishing legs. 


“THE SANDS of Iwo Jima” carries 
the Iwo Jima story from the training 
camp period up to the moment made 
famous by one of the great news pic- 
tures of the war—the raising of the 
Stars and Stripes on the volcanic peak 
of Suribachi. The plot turns out to 
be the one about the morose disillu- 
sioned GI (John Agar) and the tough 
sergeant (John Wayne) who finally 
turns him into a man and a soldier. 

The heartshaking terror and ex- 
citement of beachhead landing have 
been recaptured here with the sharp 
fidelity of remembered newsreels, and 
these sequences, though fragmentary, 
have solid value as record. 

But it all goes on too long, too long. 
The South Pacific campaign was su- 
perbly organized but it had few of the 
purposes of a movie scenario in mind. 


“THE GREAT LOVER” has Bob 
Hope as the monitor of a group of 
Boy Foresters returning from Europe, 
and Roland Young as a gentlemanly 
killer with a talent for strangling 
people with knotted dinner napkins. 
An insolvent Duchess (Rhonda Flem- 
ing) is also involved and it becomes 
Bob Hope’s business to avoid the 
ship’s police, pacify the Boy For- 
esters, an outrageously moral little 
group, and capture killer and lady. 
It’s all routine for Comedian Hope, 
and like all his routines, carried 
through with speed, impressive tim- 
ing and unshatterable confidence. On 
the whole, it is as unlikely to attract 
new Hope admirers as it is to estrange 
the old ones.—Mary Lowrey Ross. 
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credit risks 





It should prove (as it 

has for other policy- 

holders) to be a valuable 

aid in increasing sales. 

insure all ac- 
| 


«ea selecte 1 group 


You may 
counts... 


. . OF Just One account. 


Book “Why Safe Credits 
Need Protection” will 
give you Important Facts 


Your Insurance Program 
is NOT Complete Until it 
Includes Credit Insurance 


It discusses the nature of credit 


. unpredictable events which 
\ccounts Recetvable are valu- frequently turn good credit risks 
ISSEES should be protec- into bad debt losses despite 
ted at all times. Realizing this, credic rating, diligent investi- 
manufacturers and wholesalers gating, past record of payment. 
in over 150 lines who insure It gives additional facts about 
their plant, equipment, inven- Credit Insurance. 
tory, cash, ctc., have completed For a copy, just phone the 
their program of protection American Credit Office in your 
with Amertcan Credit Insur city or write AMERICAN Crepir 
ance Your American ( redit INDEMNITY COMPANY OF New 
policy guarantees payment ot York, Toronto, Montreal, 


accounts receivable pays — Sherbrooke, or Department 53, 


you when your customers can Ct. First National Bank Building, 
Ic makes it possible tor vou to Baltimore 2. Md. 


get cash tor past-due accounts, 





CANADIAN DIVISION 


yin 
TMCS Ad 


eS CL a 
We 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Se 


Offices iu “Toronto. WMoutreal aud Sherbrooke 


Company 
Pees 
Nay 


EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


Informed and entertaining comment on the 
week’s happenings at home and abroad. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 





Spring Ls an Attitude 
of Mind and Fashtons 





































(1) 





—Everett Roser 


SPRING is on hand, fashion-speaking, but the gradual evolu 
tion of 1950 styles began away back last Fall . . . so that wl 
milady will be wearing early in February—weather permitting 

no drastic change. You aren't in for another New Look ab 
face . . . but this Spring you will be hearing a lot about 

flaming 1920's revival. 


For those who remember the sexless flapper — and for t 
meeting her for the first time in magazine reproductions—t 
is comfort in the fact that this is a semi-return ... the na 
shoulders won't be too narrow or too sloping, the straight fi 
will be femininely belted, the lowered hipline will be mostly 
of drapery. Skirts are not expected to go any higher; certainl\ 
knee-display length of that earlier era is nowhere in sight, 


For the last few years Spring has had a navy look 
year it is being patriotically teamed with red and white 
the palest of pastels and Puritan grey-and-white is countere 
the most vibrant colors in years—pimento red, rich ginger, siint 
gold, crushed raspberry. 


Another Spring paradox is to be tound in dress styles 
daytime, a torpedo slim skirt topped by the gargon 20’s look 
for evening, simply yards and yards of material in outrage 
bouffant skirts with strapless top and with roses for accent. 





(1) Suave Spring coat in mist ‘gray twill. Side panel ffect 
with mock - pocket top flare has slim, trim lines, Colla 
rolls or juts to fancy'’s dictate. By Morris Watkin, To 








(2) New bhatwing sleeve and curved collar for this 
dresscoat of Dominion Burlington faille. Spring navy is 
lighted by polka dotted trim and lining. By Lou Ritchie, Montreé 
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' 
| 
(4) —Arnott & Rogers . 
' 
i@. 
(3) —Panda i 
| 
% 
; (5) 
—Arnott & Rogers 
| (6) 
hat | For those who like a practical but pretty Spring ensemble there 
| 7 is a return to the print dress topped by its own solid-color jacket 
| Sor coat... and the prints are smaller this year, with Oriental | 
B influence. i 
j 
| BNOW for a few quickies about such fashion items as . . . sleeves ; 
Ost | Bhave « batwing spread (new name for exaggerated dolman), with 
ere F Gthe push-up a close second . . . the newest neckline is the rounded ; 
OW F Bbathingsuit neck of the 20's . . . collars on coats are jutting . 
r e “ae ° . . : 
ure F @shoul‘ers are curvilinear (combination of roundness and angles, }! 
~ lease!) . . . pleated skirts are very very popular, especially 
the ew process gives a “perm” to pleats so that, even after ; 
g, your pleats are there . . and cape effects are still in the t 
this Ff line-up. 
and a ; s ; : : c 
by p printed white chiffon for evening with own coat of rustling I i 
nn ise taffeta. Bouffant skirt, shirred top — and the dropped gC 
ulders—add extra glamour. By Hildebrand Dress, Toronto. | 
10 triotic navy crépe dress with white pique touches, red 
ape effect . . . for the cape is actually attached to a 
us belt at back to form a_ bloused  silhouette.* Hipline : 
are accented by button trim. By Fashion Guild, Montreal. By | 
| 5 7 siheaehes 2% - a { é 
fect am ) Keversible cape to complete Spring’s 3-piece ensemble. Carmel- aa V4 
sllar Bomena- cite check of jacket is repeated on one side of cape, drama- i 
nto. Eoameee? oy Solid melting-carmel shade. By Louis Schrier, Montreal. H ge 
wy | 2 om nee 
itte/ feo) wilight frock of sunburst accordion pleated skirt with : 
righ hu collared top. The black nylon marquisette pleated skirt over \ iba 
red Dffet. is very swish, topped by embroidered white organdy, and a, i 
ith olor dash in pink patent belt. By Trend Fashion, Montreal. pee 
—Wal-Mir it ae 
ah 
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@ Only the very wealthy could afford the exquisitely 
fashioned ivory tea-caddy illustrated above. Made in 


during the first quarter of the nineteenth cen 


England 
tury, it is now beginning to show signs of its age 


Royal 


Photo by courtesy of the Ontario Museum. 








One of our many sideboards which we 
manufacture in either solid mahogany or 
walnut. Made to any size, with carved 
drawer pulls. 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 


647-649 YONGE ST. - TORONTO 
EST. 1883 


EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


informed and entertaining comment on the 


week’s happenings at home and abroad. 


FOOD: 
Home-Made Dunk-ers 


USUAL winter weather means skat- 
ing and skiing and coming back cold 
and ravenous for a snack. If you are 
faced with having to entertain your 
son’s or daughter’s friends after such 
an evening, you can definitely settle 
for crunchy doughnuts and steaming 
hot coffee or cocoa. 

Making your own doughnuts isn’t 
the Herculean task the uninitiated 
might imagine. Of course, it’s easy to 
buy a sackful of very good ones from 
your grocery or cake store. But you 
can run up a batch yourself. Fried 
cakes or doughnuts are just what the 
name implies—cake batter fried in hot 
fat. It has to be a special batter since 
the principle of cooking in fat is to 
cook the food without the fat being 
absorbed by it. Fat temperature and 
ingredients have to be just right to get 
the result you want. 


Doughnuts 
314 cups sifted pastry flour 
412 tsps. baking powder 
V2 tsp. salt 


¥4 tsp. nutmeg 
Measure and sift these ingredients to- 
gether. Set aside. 

Cream 3 tbsp. shortening. Add 1 
tsp. vanilla and 1 cup granulated 
sugar and cream thoroughly. Add 2 
well-beaten eggs. Then combine alter- 

nately with sifted dry ingredients and 


Reece eeeeeeeeDRRESeESESSESESSSRESESSESERORSSSESERESERSSRSORESSESESEESESEESECESERSR ESSERE OSCEE SERENE eEREESEROESEREEEEEEESE SESE ES 


Brain-Teaser: 


1 cup of milk, blending well after each 
addition. Chill in refrigerator 1 hour, 
Roll out dough 4%” in thickness on 
floured bakeboard. Cut with floured 
doughnut cutter. Place on wax 
paper-covered cooky sheet or triy. 
Keep on rolling and cutting, adding 
the trimmings” and centres to the 
dough. Keep cut doughnuts in refr:g- 
erator until ready to fry. 

For deep-frying doughnuts, heat 
cooking oil or vegetable shortening in 
a pan about 6” deep—this will allow 
for a depth of fat which will be 
3” from the top of pan (helps prey 
splashing and boiling over of hot fat), 
Heat fat to 370° F. Fry only as many 
doughnuts as can float easily on the 
surface. Fry until golden brown on 
both sides. Remove from fat with 
long-handled fork, being careful not to 
pierce them. Drain on paper towelling, 
Yield: 3 dozen. : 

While still warm, ice one side with 
chocolate butter frosting and dip in 
very finely ground walnuts, or shake 
in sugared brown paper bag. 

If you contemplate doing any 
amount of deep fat frying by all means 
purchase a gallon of cooking oil; have 
a large jar handy to strain used fat 
back into; don’t skimp on the quan 
tity of fat used (at least 3” deep); 
have convenient-sized kettle and wire 
basket to do the job and a good ther- 
mometer. There’s a great deal of sat- 
isfaction to producing crisp, profes- 
sional-looking, deep fried foods! 





So 


It’s Never Too Late To End 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 
1. Conferred under an arch of bloaters? (8. 


9. and 13 down. Already twelve inches under 
aie. (3, 4, 3, 3, 5) 

10. Kreisler often played an old one. (7) 

11. Paying it may be a tax on the visitor. 


. 4) 

2. back rub with water from France. (6) 

4. Ae in good order. (4) 

5. Vocalize on a vowel sound. (8) 

6. One must expect mother to back up from 
= animal. (4) 

18 -and-so is not more than passable. (2, 2) 

19 Heil of a river to forget! (8) 

20. In case you get the needle. (4 

23. The cannibal can, by the sound of it! (6) 

25. Three score and ten? (3, 

27. Uncle Arthur is slightly wrong in the head 
since Ruth left him ) 

28. What a flightful person! (7) 

29. 4.15 p.m. in 11.30 a.m. (2, 7, 8) 





DOWN 

1. Starting from scratch, perhaps 5 

2 “ of hayen's many was for sacred use 

3. ‘‘O, I took care over this work’’, Beethoven 
might have said. (6 

4. Cussed a lot, but others evidently went one 
better. (10) 

5. Rover's remains, Roberta, ensure sou? 
sausages. (hidden) (4) 

6. Afford luxuries? Ne! Our rides are out 
(6) 

7 Be in quitting 2, find it react differently 

8 Keep you riding on air. (9, 5) 

13. See 9 

17. Take it or leave it. (9) 

21. Swindle out of a golden one, could 6 

22. Pliant with a change of heart. (6) 

24. Strip. side and back. It’s rasher in Ene 
land! (5) 

26. You'll never hear it crow. (4) 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 
1. Bing Crosby 
Shaw 


10. Bologna 
11. Rambler 
12. Prim 

13. Puff 

14. Dutch 

16. Dry-rot 
17. Lombardo 
20. Earmarks 
22. Sniffs 

25. Shore 

27. Agog 

28. Bars 

31. Underdo 
32. Chatter 
33. Hart 

34. Mart Kenney 


DOWN 


Bebop 

. Nullify 
Cage 
Opaque 
Barefoot 
Holster 
War whoops 
Amid 
Mona 
Deep south 
Band 
Oklahoma 
Reorder 

3. Flatten 

. Tom-cat 


PSMA Moone 
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DISTAFF: 
On Honors List 


g ANOTHER woman lawyer has the 
honor of putting KC after her name 
now. She is Miss Margaret Perney and 
Otiawa, city of her birth, Hamilton, 
city of her early schooling, share the 


honer with Toronto, city of her law 
WO! 
a wedding of interest is that 


£ 


ophie Margaret Goode to Max 
Thompson Stew- 


2 art soth are Ca- 
B nadians living in 


New York; both 





ve of Toron- 

to. Miss Goode _— 
“m good” in s » Naa 
the iblic rela- _ ¥ 


ti field; Mr. 
Ste t is Consul 
if ( ida in New 
York. Lethbridge, 
Alt is Miss Goode’s birthplace: 
Wineham, Ont., for Mr. Stewart. 


—Dorothy Wilding 
SOPHIE GOODE 


g@ Romance in the shape of faraway 
5 has come to four External Affairs 


F stenographers. All four flew to Ceylon 


the Commonwealth Conference. 
When it broke up, Lois McIntosh of 
Ottawa was homeward bound but the 
office of the new Canadian High Com- 
missioner to Pakistan beckoned the 
other three to Karachi. The luckies 
are Dorothy Lee of Winnipeg, Pauline 
Blahey of Saskatoon and Winnifred 
Bingham of Fort William. 


@ Mrs. R. T. Tanner, Field Secretary 
of the Canadian Save the Children 
Fund, is in Europe, observing condi- 
tions among children and methods of 
distribution of Canadian supplies. 
Nearly 1,000 children are being spon- 
sored by Canadians through the Fund. 
Mrs. Tanner recently received the 
Chevalier de la Santé Publique for her 
Work for French children. 


® Retiring after 28 years as National 
Director of the Canadian Junior Red 
Cross is Miss Jean E. Browne of To- 
Tonto. She is one of 12 Canadians who 
bold the Florence Nightingale Medal, 
One of the highest nursing awards in 


the world. 


B The press put heads together and 
fame up with 20-year-old Irene Strong 
®! Vancouver as Canada’s outstand- 
fy female athlete of 1949. This ousts 
Barbs Ann Scott from the top po- 
Btion she has held for three years. 
Swimmer Irene holds 19 Canadian 
Records, collects prize-winning dogs 
ind is now representing Canada at the 
Britis Empire Games in New Zea- 
land unner-up is track-star Eleanor 
Mck. ie, also of Vancouver. 


} Swansea, near Toronto, is a bright 
Hinins star in the political firmament. 
The people there recently elected Mrs. 
Moroty Hague as Deputy Reeve. 
tague has been in public life 


zo 


Mrs. 
i years, 15 on School Board and two 


nC icil. She has a proud husband 
sient) and a teacher-daughter (at 
MAshop Strachan School, Toronto). 


B Be ity and tennis mix. Down at 
#¢ Orange Bowl Junior Tennis Cham- 
Onshins at Miami, Florida, 18-year- 
Mc Joyce Felix, Ottawa tennis star, 
AS selected as Beauty Queen. 


pace 


ae 


a 





Exotic lands of contrast . . . the home 
of rhythmic calypso. Hindu temples 
and Moslem mosques with the Union 
Jack as a backdrop. Here are sun- 
drenched beaches . . . varied sports . 

a rich golden climate. 

Vacation in colorful Port of Spain. 
See nearby Tobago, the Robinson Cru- 
soe Isle. Wide selection of hotels and 
guest houses. Easily reached by sea or 
air. 

Write for color folder and full informa- 

tion to Trade Commissioner for Trinidad 


& Tobago, 36 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Montreal, or your TRAVEL AGENT. 


TRINIDAD & TOBAGO 


Tourist Board $3038 877 


Also offices in New York and London 
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superfine tooth paste 
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blue grass cream deodorant 


1.50 


ream deodorant pius tne 19 


keep immaculate this easy, erective, sale wa \ 


scented sleek depilatory 1.25 


\ ; ; 
fragrant depilatory thats really.easy \ 


to use !eaves skin Obaby-smoot! é nates 


at 
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SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
And at Smartest Shops in Every Town 
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Oriental 


GOURAUD ¢ 


gives a touch of satis- 
faction. Recaptures 
that soft, tender skin 
of youth. 6 
Whee Flesh Revie Sum Toe 


CANADA'S FINEST 


CIGARETTE 
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CO aly hy Y 


... blooming now, and 


CME. 








from now on. An idea transplanted 


from Paris to blossom at the waist, 


the throat, on bouffant skirts, 
across an evening bag, on hats and 


hair-do’s .. . the lovely, fabric rose of France gathered now at EATON’S 


Woman of the Week: 
Regina’s Leading La; 


by William Thomson 


“MANY of today’s problems wi 
be solved in short order if there w 
more women in public office,” is «je 
opinion of Ruth Switzer McGill, pr 
dent of the Canadian Federation 
Business and Professional Wome.’s 
Clubs. 

And this is not a trite remark. 
there be no misunderstanding about 
it. Pert, precise Miss McGill Aas 
served on the executive of enowgh 
organizations, and has been a mem)er 
of Regina’s City Council long enowuzh, 
to know that rash statements are 
the things which achieve and hold 
public respect. 

Gently, she chides her women « 
horts in the Busi- 
ness and Protes- 
sional Women’s 
Club that “res 
tions are fine, and 
much has been 
complished  t! 
by, but they 
poor substitute for 
women in govern 

—Korsh ment.” 

RUTH S. McGILL In the Canadia 

Federation of 

Business and Professional Women’s 

Clubs, she takes her work serious!) 

although no more so than the tasks 

she has undertaken for other groups 

in which she has accepted executive 
office. 

The organization came into being 
the depression years. It was significant 
of the interest of these women that al] 
the clubs that joined the Federation in 
the early thirties were working for 
the same things—better conditions of 
employment, shorter hours, holidays 
with pay, sick leave, higher salaries 
and pensions. Ever since 1930, the 
Federation has by itself, and joined 
with other organizations, asked gov- 
ernments at all levels for these things 


> 





Family of Teachers 


Brown-haired, brown-eyed, aitrac: 
tive Ruth McGill was born in Linc 
say, Ont., daughter of a now invest 
ment company president and a shoe 
teacher mother. Her father was 
near Lindsay, Ont., and her n 
came from near Collingwood, ‘ 

In Regina she attended V1 
Public School, Central Collegiate an¢ 
Regina College, graduated at Sa 
katchewan University in 1929 
and in 1932 in law. Indicative p 
of her later interest in civic 
was the award she won in her hiv 
school years of a service clut 4 
medal for citizenship. 

With school teachers in the 

her grandfather Switzer was 
tario school inspector and her ! 
a teacher—that profession mig 
been a natural for Ruth. But ; 
cided for law instead and in this! 
father encouraged her. Today 
her own practice, specializing | 
estates and corporation law [hes 
were the branches of law in 
she excelled in her university ye" 

She is today one of two pr 
women lawyers in Regina and 
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eee tie hrariinectieased accxiscsincion 


Be can onceive 
} public office is where the 


oni, about six 


in the province of 


Saskatchewan. 


list of the organizations to which 
he belongs and the offices she holds 


or has held in these will convince any- 
one that Ruth McGill’s days are 30 
hours long and her weeks eight days. 


al ne 


jow else, it could be reasoned, could 
find time to perform the 


duties and carry the responsibilities 


the: fall on her slight frame. 


Here is 
t and it may not be all-inclusive: 
e is a past President of the Wom- 
ns Canadian Club, the League of 


Women Voters and the Regina Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club. 
She has served on the laws committee 


of the local, 
c 
on the executive 


V 


provincial and national 
ouncils of women and she has served 
of the Regina Uni- 
ersity Women’s Club. 


Second in Poll 


She is currently a member of the 


executive of the Regina Bar Associa- 


ion and was for several terms on the 


council of the Canadian bar. She is 
also currently on the provincial exec- 


itive of the Canadian Cancer Society, 


a member of the women’s council of 


council of the 


member of the 
Regina Liberal Asso- 


he same society, a 


ciation. 


I 
I 


0 


Duties which are presently demand- 
ng much of her time are those con- 
rected with the City Council of Re- 


gina and various council committees. 


She was elected an alderman in the 
Fall of 1946 and stood second in the 
poll. She was re-elected for two years 


in the 
headed the poll of five 


Fall of 1948 and this time 


who were 


elected at that time. 


\s an alderman, she has served as 


Vice-chairman of the Regina Hospital 
Board of Governors, Chairman of the 
citys Board of Health and a member 


( 


dles power, 
services in the city. 


of the Utilities Committee which han- 
water and street railway 


All this was in her 


first term as alderman. 


t 
I 


In her current term, with still a year 
she is a member of the sink- 
ng fund trustees 


O serve, 


board which han- 
dies investments 
ot tunds to meet 
the city’s gross 
idebt of about 
$11.500,000. She 
IS serving also as 
a member of the 
Board of Health. 
In her own time, 


she conducts a successful law practice. 


No Handicap 


Being a woman is not a handicap 


| When running for public office, in 
§ Miss McGill’s opinion. 


Only prejudice that Miss McGill 
against women seeking 


candidate is 


| @ Woman with a young family. Voters 
» “ould then iake the view that such a 


» Wor 


Merce ee ne 


t 


‘ n’s place was in her home. 

c She regrets exceedingly that in the 
last ceneral election in Canada, not 
on oman was elected. 


From this she draws the conclusion 
hat “it is evident no other group of 


Women in Canada will undertake pub- 


IC service. Business and professional 


| onen therefore cannot afford to sit 


© ‘ly by without seeking public office.” 
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PT 
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Sick Call 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


“| HE, ARD you were ill,” Miss A. 
said, » I dropped in to see you. 
How are you feeling?” 

“Terrible,” I said. 

“You look terrible,” Miss A. 
agreed. She sat down and removed 
her gloves. “What would you say,” 
she began at once, “is the last civil- 


izing agent left in the postwar 
world?” 

“Kleenexes,” I said, reaching for 
one. 

“The only hopeful  civilizing 
agent left in the modern world.” 


Miss A. said gravely, “is Woman.” 
t's funny but that reminds me 
of a remark of Groucho Marx’s,” 
I said. “ “You're the most beautiful 
woman in the world and 
that isn’t saying much’. 

“I’m sure I don’t see the 
connection,” Miss A. said. 

I disappeared under a 
towel, and after a moment 
she continued, “I’ve been 
giving the matter a great 
deal of thought lately. Per- 
haps you remember some 
of the things that were 
promised us in the post- 
war world?” 

“I certainly do,” 
through powerful waves 
of Friar’s Balsam. “Eter- 
nal friendship with our great Soviet 
ally, unshrinkable wool, uncreased 
linen, the Four Freedoms, electro- 
nics in the home, isolation of the 
cold virus, and millions of nylons.” 


I said, 


“YES. and what 
Miss A. asked. 
“Well, we've 
said. 
“Stocking runs and foot cal- 
Miss A “that is our 
inheritance in the postwar world.” 


have we got?” 


got the nylons,” | 


louses,” . Said, 


“And your idea would be,” | 
said, emerging from my tent, “that 


women take over the postwar world 
from here?” 

“Not immediately,” she conced- 
ed. “We must learn first of all to 
reject the cheap standards created 
for us by men. . . Do stop taking 
your temperature.” 

“Ninety-nine and two-fifths,” | 
said with satisfaction, “my favorite 


temperature. Unusual but not 
flashy.” 
“Only a week or two ago,”’ Miss 


A. went on patiently, “I read a list 
of the world’s Ten Greatest Men, 
selected because of their power and 
influence in world events. Where 
is the comparative list of the 
world’s Great Women?” 


“That shouldn't be hard,” I said 
“Let’s see — Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Madame Chiang Kai-shek, 


Miss Dorothy Thompson, Madame 
Anna Pauker, Senora Peron, Mrs. 
Perle Mesta, the Dean of Bryn 





Mawr, Princess Aly Khan—how 
many is that?” 

“Eight, if you include 
Aly Khan, which I wouldn't,” 
A. said. 

We considered. “We couldn't fill 
out with the Toni Twins?” I asked, 
but Miss A. said it was out of the 
question. “The point is,” she went 
on, “that women will get nowhere 
as long as they are content to enter 
cheap events for frivolous re- 
wards.” 


Princess 


Miss 


“TWENTY-TWO of them entered 
the Federal election and didn’t get 
anywhere,” I pointed out. 

“Naturally,” Miss A. said prompt- 

ly. “None of those candi- 
imagine would 
qualify as one of the 
World’s Ten Best Dressed 
Women. None of them, | 
am sure, would stand a 
chance as Miss America 
or Miss Rheingold Beer. 
And unfortunately, in a 
man’s world that is the 
only type who has any 
chance of attracting atten- 
tion.” 

I shook my head. “Well, 
I don’t see what can be 
done about it.” 

“That’s exactly what I came to 
tell you about,” Miss A. said. “We 
have formed a committee to organ- 
ize a campaign for the nomination 
of Canada’s Ten Greatest Women 
in 1950. Look. I've brought all the 
literature to show you.” 


dates I 


SHE SPREAD the literature on my 
table. “Greatness will be 
computed simply on character, gen- 
eral activity, interest in national 
and international affairs, power and 
influence in the community.” she 
“Ballots will be distributed all 
Canada and when the ten 
successful have been 
selected they will be photographed. 
publicized, brought to Ot- 
tawa to meet the Prime Minister 
In fact, given the treatment.” 

“The treatment!” I said. “You 
mean mink coats, facials, endorsa- 
tions and night-clubs?” 

“Definitely not,’ Miss A. said 
“That's just what we are trying to 
avoid.” 


bedside 


said. 
over 


candidates 


mavbe 


I telephoned next day to say I 
had filled in my ballot with her 
name. 

“Mv name!” Miss A 
“Good Heavens, imagine me 
of the Ten Great Women!” 

“Well, I can withdraw it if vou 
prefer.” | Miss after 
thinking it over said I might as 
well let it stand. “Maybe it will 
start the ball rolling,” she said. 


cried 


one 


said; but 
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Faster, 


Easier 
Cleaning 
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Cleanser— 
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CLEANSER 
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Grease || 
on Contact... | | 

Thanks to an amazing | | 

new ingredient! 
Sudsing Action | | 
SweepsAwayDirtandStains =| 


faster than you may | 
have dreamed! 
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Snowy White 


Rinses Away Completely 
leaves no gritty sedi- 
ment! It’s safe! Kind 
to the hands! 
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Tests Prove New Sudsing Action 
OLD DUTCH CLEANSER Cleaned faster, 
easier than any other leading cleanser. 


MADE IN CANADA 
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CANADIAN BREWERIES LIMITED 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ; 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Toronto, Canada, January 11, 1950 


To the Shareholders: 

Your Company was organized in March, 1930, to acquire ownership of, 
and to direct the affairs of old established brewing companies. Your 
Directors take particular pleasure in presenting this the Twentieth Annual 
Report because the years which have intervened since 1930 have seen the 
Company develop to a point where it enjoys by far the largest individual 
volume of sales in the Canadian brewing industry, has first class physical 
facilities for the production of its products, and a strong and sound 
financial position. 

Sales and profits from Canadian operations both showed increases in 
the year under review. Sales in Canada amounted to $83,071,871 in com- 
parison with $75,456,792 in the previous year, and Net Profits after all 
charges from Canadian operations, amounted to $7,927,745 in comparison 
with $7,266,745 in the previous vear. 


The operations of your wholly owned subsidiary Victory Mills Limited, 
the sales of which are included in the Canadian sales referred to above, 
continued at a satisfactory level of output and profit during the year. 


The operations of Brewing Corporation of America, in which your Com- 
pany holds a majority interest, were again unsatisfactory. Your Company’s 
share of the loss from operation in the United States amounted to $1,238,910. 
Your Management is definitely of the opinion that the solution of this sub- 
sidiary’s problem lies in persistent adherence to the course of building up 
national distribution of quality products at reasonable prices to the extent 
necessary to absorb the large productive capacity. During the past year there 
has been built a sales organization adequate to develop and maintain national 


distribution under highly competitive conditions, and a substantial and well- 
balanced advertising campaign has been undertaken designed to stimulate 
consumer demand. The costs of such sales and advertising efforts, which 
were out of all proportion to existing sales volume, were fully charged off 
to Operations. 

Notwithstanding the conditions above referred to the overall consolidated 
Net Profits of your Company and its subsidiaries amounted to $6,688,835 in 
comparison with $6,849,535 in the previous year. Provision for depreciation 
was made in the amount of $3,676,079, an increase of $552,431 from the 
previous year. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet was improved to the extent that net 
working capital increased during the year by $1,653,726 to $11,597,559. 
Funded Debt was reduced and Distributable Surplus substantially increased. 

Your Directors take pleasure in recording with gratitude the loyalty and 
enthusiasm of the 3,385 employees of your Company and its subsidiaries. The 
number of shareholders increased from 15,012 to 16,164 during the year. 

Subject to the general volume of business activity in North America re- 
maining at a high level, your Directors anticipate that the new fiscal year 
will produce satisfactory results, although exceedingly heavy expenditures to 
expand the business of your United States subsidiary will continue and this 
will have the effect of somewhat reducing consolidated profits in the first 
half of the new year. Your Directors and Management believe that the 
policies which are being followed will eliminate losses in the United States 
in the not too distant future. 

Submitted on behalf of the Board of Directors 


FE. P. TAYLOR, Chairman. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT THE 31st OCTOBER, 1949 
(STATED IN CANADIAN FUNDS) 


ASSETS 
4ist October 31st October 
1949 1948 
Current Assets 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 
Investments in Marketable Securities at cost 


$ 3,704,238 


(Quoted Market Value $302,883) 282,652 
Accounts Receivable less Allowance of $50,- 

786 for doubtful accounts 2,155,767 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes refundable 1,451,070 


Inventories as certified by responsible officials 12,507,046 

Prepaid Expenses 543.597 
Total Current Assets 
Refundable Portion of Excess Profits Tax due 

after 1950 665,000 1,133,212 
Investments in Allied Compamnies at cost 

Listed shares (Quoted Market Value $945,126) 1,229,994 

Subsidiary not consolidated 


$20,644,370 $18,114,827 


Dominion Malting Company Limiced 2,087,310 
Other shares and advances 2,485,672 
occu cleansing 5.802.976 4,844,610 
Fixed Assets 
Land 1,955,681 
Buildings 19,811,048 


Plant and Equipment 24,054,860 


43,865,908 
Less: Provision for depreciation 12,962,352 


340,903,556 
Returnable Containers of United States sub- 
sidiaries on hand or in hands of customers, 
at cost, less provision for depreciation of 

$644,462 646,756 

- 43,505,993 34,415,383 


Sundry Properties and Investments at cost, less 





reserves of $175,720 1,090,283 1,025,111 
Deferred Charges 
Debenrure Discount and Expenses, less 
Amortization 346,495 
Sundry 123,383 
169,878 95,613 
Premium Paid upon acquisition of brewing sub- 
sidiaries s the 31st October 1943, less 
amortization and credit 3,349,194 3,634,084 


$65,527,694 


AUDITORS 


1 the Shareholders, 


Canadian Breweries Limited 


We have examined the books and accounts of Canadian Breweries Limited and its 


therewith, we tested accounting records 
year The accounts of Brewing Co 
Bros. & Montgomery, Certified Public Accountants 
poration of A 

assets as art 








have been complied with ar 





to § rly drawn up so 


Oct 
pane 


as to the change in basis of conversion described in note 1, which we approve 





Dated at Toronto, Ontario 


22nd Decemt 








wholly owned subsidiary companies for the year ended the 31st October 1949. 
is and other supporting evidence and made a general review of the accounting methods and of the Profit and Loss and Surplus accounts for the 


merica has been reclassified as 4 non-current item The net assets of Brewing 


that in our opinion, the accompanying Consolidated Balance 
prog is to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of affairs of Canadian Breweries Limited and Subsidiary 
ts of operations tor the year then ended according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the com- 
. iN our opinion, generally accepted accounting principles have been applied during the year, on a basis consistent with that of the 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
31st October 31st October 
1949 1948 
Current Liabilities 
Accounts payable and Accrued Charges $ 6,198,158 
Provision for Income Taxes less Payments 
thereon 2,848,653 
Total Current Liabilities $ 9,046,811 $ 8,170,994 
Debentures and Notes Payable 


314% Serial Notes 660,000 
3% and 314% Notes 3,850,000 
Debentures Secured by First Mortgage 

Authorized and issued: $15,000,000 of 


which $1,000,000 have been redeemed 
Outstanding : 


3% Serial Debentures 2,500,000 
31,0 Sinking Fund Debentures 6,500,000 
4% Sinking fund debentures 5,000,000 


18,510,000 19,100,000 





Provision for Refund of customers’ container 
deposits of United States subsidiaries 435,090 369,487 
Provision for Loss on demolition and disposal 
of equipment in connection with the 
expansion of a United States subsidiary *. 2 @ 150,000 
Minority Interest in a United States subsidiary 1,183,041 1,408,442 
Capital and Surplus 
Capital Stock—authorized 2,500,000 common 
shares of no par value of which 2,200,000 


shares are issued and outstanding 20,451,123 
Capital Surplus 1,726,565 
Distributable Surplus 14,175,064 


36,352,752 34,063,917 


$65,527,694 $63,262,840 














Approved on behalf of the Board, 


E. P. TAYLOR, Director. 


D. C. BETTS, Director. 


REPORT 


ration of America, included in the consolidated accounts attached hereto, have been examined and reported upon by Messrs. Lybrand, Ross 
The item Provision for Refund of Customers’ Container Deposits appearing as a current liability in the accounts of i 
Corporation of America represented approximately 15 per cent of the consolidated net 
e 31st October 1949. Based upon such examination and the report of Certified Public Accountants referred to above, we report that all our requirements as auditors 
Sheet and Profit and Loss and Surplus accounts supplemented by the explanatory notes 1 

Com mies as at the 31st 


GEORGE A. TOUCHE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 
Auditors. 


CONSOLIDATED DISTRIBUTABLE SURPLUS 


Balance at credit the 1st November 1948 


$11,886,229 


Net income for the vear ended the 31st October 1949 6,688,835 


Dividends paid, totalling $2.00 per share 


Balance at credit the 31st October 1949 


18,575,064 
4,400,000 


$14,175,064 


In connection 
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preceding year except 
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Business Front 


\ppeals To Small Investor, 
‘ooperative Idea Grows 


Less Risk, Surer Profits 
Through Diversification 
And Experienced Management 


by Herbert C. Andreae 


NVESTMENT funds, _ particularly 
those of the open end variety, have 
been making the news lately. What 
has made them particularly news- 

rthy is the extraordinary growth 


which the open-end investment trusts 
arty experienced over the last dec- 

e, particularly in the United States. 

The basic idea is not new. The 
pooling of small amounts of money 
by many investors so as to form a 
fund large enough to obtain wide di- 
versification and at the same time 
expert management, was first put into 


practice over a century ago, but its 
growth was quite slow. Although 


open-end investment trusts were be- 
ing established in the U.S. during the 
1920’s, it was the closed-end type of 
fund which enjoyed the greatest pop- 
ularity. 

(he closed-end type of investment 


company is one which has a fixed 
capitalization which strictly limits 
the number of shares which may be 


-d. Once all the shares have been 
soli out of the company’s treasury, 
they can only be bought on the open 
market. 

S opposed to this, the open-end 
in\ stment trust will issue new shares 
at «ny time and will also redeem the 
she es of its shareholders at their op- 
ti The shares which are thus 
bo ht or redeemed are not dealt with 
in \e open market, but are instead 
ac. ired from the company directly 
0! — back to the company itself. 

> price at which these transac- 


the take place is determined by the 
br -up value of the shares at the 
tr of the transaction. The break-up 
V is of course the amount which 
e share would be worth if the 


of an open-end investment 
any were liquidated and rate- 
distributed amongst the common 
holders. 
e calculations of investment 
va °s which has to take place for 
€a4 transaction would seem a stag- 
ge g task to the ordinary investor. 


Hi BERT C. ANDREAE is associ- 
ate’ with a group of Canadian invest- 
me ' companies. 


Fortunately, he never has to do the 
book-keeping himself. The open-end 
investment companies developed the 
technique of valuation a long time 
ago—to the point, in fact, where sev- 
eral of the large American institu- 
tions, with assets in the hundreds of 
millions of dollars, calculate their 
asset values twice a day on every 
market trading of the year. 

The shares of closed-end invest- 
ment companies are dealt with in the 
open market, so that a buyer will 
have to pay the price which a seller 
is willing to take irrespective of the 
exact break-up value of such shares. 
Their price therefore, like the price 
of nearly all other shares, is deter- 
mined by the demand and supply for 
them at a particular time. The princi- 
pal factor, of course, which influences 
the price of such shares is the value 
which lies behind them, but their 
market appraisal often varies widely 
from such values for reasons, among 
others, which may be connected with 
the capitalization of such closed-end 
companies. 


Leverage 
Closed-end investment companies 
which were formed in the 1920's 


often issued preferred shares in addi- 
tion to their common shares. In this 
way a company could increase its 
investment capital without increasing 
the number of its common shares. 

It so happened that the 1929 stock 
market crash took place at the very 
time when this type of investment 
company was enjoying its greatest 
popularity, and the value of ‘the as- 
sets of many of these investment com- 
panies was seriously impaired for 
quite a while after. The companies 
whose common shares suffered the 
greatest decline in value were those 
which had had a high proportion of 
preferred shares or bonds in their 
capital set-up. But even the shares of 
those companies which had little or 
no senior capital suffered a decline 
which was greater than was warran- 
ted by the decline in the underlying 
assets. 

Ever since the 1920’s the shares 
of closed-end investment companies 
have in fact, with very few excep- 
tions, sold at a discount from their 
break-up value. This discount, which 
may vary from 10 to 50 per cent of 
the asset value per share, has often 
been perplexing to the investor, and 


has added to the volatility of these 
stocks. It has also endowed them with 
unique profit possibilities, for the 
more speculatively minded. 

Closed-end shares are often on the 
bargain counter. This speculative at- 
traction comes about because the 
shares of closed-end investment com- 
panies usually move faster than the 
general market, both up and down. 
Although underlying assets are one of 
the considerations which influence 
the value of such shares, the state of 
market expectations is equally im- 
portant. When investment spirit 1s 
low the market tends to over-discount 
future deterioration. As a result the 
shares of closed-end investment com- 
panies tend to sell about 40-50 per 
cent below their break-up value. So 
that a stock which might have a 
break-up value of $10.00 may be sell- 
ing for as little as $6.00. 


Shrewd Investor 


As soon as the market improves, 
and the underlying assets increase in 
value, this discount begins to narrow. 
After a considerable rise, the break- 
up value of these same shares may be 
$15.00. By this time, however, the 
discount has tended to narrow, and 
may be as little as 20 per cent, so 
that the stock is now selling at $12.00. 
The shrewd investor, who bought 
these shares when the general market 
was low would, in this example, have 
doubled his money, while the general 
level of the market would have in- 
creased by only about 50 per cent. By 
the same token this shrewd investor 
had better watch out once the market 
starts to slacken off. 

The average investor, who would 
rather be safe than sorry, is not likely 
to be attracted by such speculative 


lure, at least not in his more sober 
moments. The price stability which 
the shares of open-end investment 


companies offer him, along with the 


virtues of management and diversi- 
fication, which are common to all 


investment company shares, are more 
likely to appeal to him. 

Although open-end investment 
trusts in the United States and Can- 
ada count some of the largest institu- 


tional investors of the country 

amongst their shareholders, it is the 

service which they can render the 
2 aR * _ 





BUT HOW TO CHOOSE? The 
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many small investors which has won 
them such wide recognition. 

The small investor is faced with a 
very real problem when he takes his 
dollars to market to invest. 

Consider for instance the confusing 
multiplicity of choice which is open 
to the investor when he turns to the 
Toronto Stock Exchange. Presently 
this exchange lists the shares of over 
868 different companies which have 
a total of 1,291,751,921 shares out- 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


—Gordon Jarrett 


FOR SAFETY — Diversification. 


standing with a quoted market value 
of $7,806,185,833. Each of these 
companies publishes an annual state- 
ment, and has done so for at least 
as long as it has been listed. Little 
wonder then, that many investors 
both large and small prefer to enlist 
the aid of a specialist when selecting 
their investments, in view of the im- 
mense amount of financial data which 
is available on each one of these. 

In addition to the advantage which 
expert management provides, the 
benefit of diversification, which is a 
very important one, is also offered. 
Diversification has always been one 
of the keys to successful investment, 
and it has in the ordinary course of 
events been denied to the small inves- 
tor because he lacked adequate funds. 

Although open-end companies and 


—Gordon W. Powley 
trades in 863 issues. 
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Business men 


MUST get through! 


When a farm or country estate is equipped with a 
Massey-Harris Pony Tractor, there is little delay in 
clearing lanes or driveways after a storm. The “Pony,” 
with bulldozer blade, moves snow in expert fashion. 
Starts easily, and has enough power and weight to 
buck heavy drifts. 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS 
PONY TRACTOR MOVES SNOW 
IN A HURRY...PAYS FOR ITSELF we . 
nea | (oS. oe eee 


SEASONS light farm work, and for mowing, spraying, hauling. 
See your Massey-Harris dealer or phone Massey- 
Harris showroom, PLaza 6911, for details. 


MASSEY-HARRIS 


(ESTABLISHED 1847) 


Automobile and General TTP 37 Se le 3 
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Provincial Paper Limited 


Notice is hereby given that 


Regular Quarterly Dividend of 


1% on Preferred Stock has 
been declared by PROVINCIAL 
PAPER LIMITED, payable Jan- 
uary 16, 1950 to shareholders of 
record at close of business Janu- 
ary 5, 1950. 


(Signed) W. S. Barber, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


closed-end companies both provid 
these two advantages equally well 
there is an important distinction be 
tween them when it comes to th 
price stability of their shares. Sinc 
the price of open-end investmen 
shares is strictly regulated by th 
change in the value of their inves 
ment portfolios, and since these por: 
folios are invested in a great variet 
of carefully selected securities, the 
tend to change perhaps less than th 
recognized market indices, and cor 
siderably less than the shares « 
open-end companies. This featur 
makes the shares of open-end con 
panies particularly suitable to the 
temperament of many investors who 
like stability of principal as well 
stability of income. 


Large Investor 

The distinctive method of buying 
and selling which the open-end in- 
Vestment companies follow has an- 
other advantage which appeals par- 
ticularly to the larger invest 
Because the open-end investment 
companies can at any time quote a 
price at which its shares may be 
bought or sold, the large shareholder 
is in a more liquid position than he 
might be if he were trying to dispose 
of a large block of stock of almost 
any other company. 

Although American markets can 
offer the investor a greater number 
and variety of investment companies, 
Canadian markets are well repre- 
sented in this field. There are at least 
23 investment companies in Canada 
whose shares are regularly traded in, 
and whose assets total well over 
$120,000,000. This total includes 
open-end companies as well as closed- 
end companies of every shade of in- 
vestment attraction. 

In Canada as in the United States 
however, the growth has of late been 
in the open-end companies, where the 
rate of increase has been very switt 
in recent years indeed. The progress 
which these companies have made in 
selling their shares to the public 1s 
spectacular when set side by side with 
the record of the closed-end com- 
panies. But on this score the tw: 
types of companies are not strictly 
comparable. The marketing tec 
nique employed by the open-e 
funds allows for continuous selling, 
which greatly favors their growth 
against the growth of closed-end co 
panies. 

Open-End Growth 

Although the closed-end type 
investment funds do serve the necds 
of a certain class of investors, it looxs 
as if the open-end funds will outgro 
them in Canada as they have in the 
United States. Their technique 1s 
more modern, and better suited to tne 
day when equity capital must more 
and more be raised from that hvze 
potential class of investors who s'il! 
shun the stock market. 

These potential investors stay 
of the market mainly because of t! 
inexperience in investing, and tl 
distrust of their own ability to we 2 
properly the risk factors involved 10 
making their investment. Because ! 
serves their need so well, the coope' 
tive type of investment compan) | 
likely to become to an even greater 
extent their most favored medium 0! 
investment. 
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Cures for Trade Troubles 


LAST week two good Canadians, 
M. J. Coldwell, national leader of 
the CCF, and James Muir, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
offered carefully - considered sug- 
gestions for dealing with the inter- 
national dollar shortage that is 
now seriously upsetting Canada’s 
export trade. 

The respective proposals make 
in interesting contrast. Mr. Muir 
told us what we ought to do, Mr. 
Coldwell what we probably shall 
do. One is deflationary, the other 
inflationary. 

The CCF leader, in a speech to 
the Winnipeg Canadian Club, sug- 
gested that to retain as much as 
possible of the British market, 
Canada should let Britain pay for 
some of her purchases in pounds 
instead of dollars. The Canadian 
Government would hold these 
pounds for investment in Britain 
or for the purchase of British 
goods. The Canadian producers of 
the goods sold to Britain would be 
paid in dollars “made available 
from our budgetary surplus or 
trom the Bank of Canada.” 

It would be inflationary, Mr. 
Coldwell said, but even so it might 
be better than having “unsold 
arm surpluses causing ruinously 
ow prices and consequent unem- 
ployment in our industrial areas.” 
Coldwell also urged the stoppage 
of all “luxury” travel to the Uni- 
ted States and of all unnecessary 
imports from it, and a drastic re- 
duction of our tariffs against ster- 
ling area goods. He complained 
that so far the Canadian Govern- 
ment has done nothing effective 
to encourage British imports into 
anada. 

The issuance of Canadian dol- 
irs for Britain’s purchasing of Ca- 
idian goods would indeed be in- 
tlationary, but we may believe 
hat given a choice, the vast major- 

y of Canadians who have enjoyed 
od times for ten years or more 

d seen inflation kept in check 

exceptionally good financial 
inagement would be more than 
sposed to take a chance. The 
vernment and the labor unions 
ow this. Though it would be the 
mrose path of finance, we shall 
ite possibly adopt the Coldwell 
pedient or something very like 
simply because the only real al- 
native is the economically 
ind but severe proposal made 

Mr. Muir. 


‘ve-Point Program 


Speaking at the annual meeting 
his bank’s shareholders, Muir 
esented a five-point program for 

revival of world trade, based 

an elimination of all currency 
change controls. First, he said, 
> nations should re-learn a basic 
son of the first world war, and 
ttle their war debts, which today, 
inks to lend-lease and Hyde 





Park, are largely confined to 
£3,500 millions which Britain 
owes to India and Egypt. These 
debts were incurred in the com- 
mon cause and there should be 
common action to remove them 
and thereby the greatest single 
threat to the stability of the 
pound. 

Second, for a certain fixed per- 
iod, controls should be washed out 
and the market be allowed to de- 
termine the rates of exchange, ex- 
cept for government pegging 
against violent movements due to 
speculative capital flows. Third, at 
the end of this period of free- 
market valuation, currencies 
should be stabilized at the rates 
which the free market has deter- 
mined. In this way the errors of 
over- and _ under-valuation that 
doomed the return to gold in the 
1920’s could be avoided. 


Stable Exchange Rates 


Fourth, having stabilized ex- 
change rates at the level decreed 
by the free market, the world 
would have to adopt some device 
to keep it that way, the gold stan- 
dard or some equivalent that re- 
tained its essential features. Fifth, 
the gold standard (or its equiva- 
lent) must be made to work by 
the proper discipline, not only of 
debtor, but of creditor nations as 
well. This would require a return 
to the two basic requirements of 
responsible creditor nations: vig- 
orous international lending and 
free trade. 

Though the Muir program is 
scarcely challengeable on _ eco- 
nomic grounds, it will not be ac- 
cepted or acted upon in its en- 
tirety because governments and 
peoples are not politically and 
psychologically ready to accept 
the deflationary readjustments in- 





volved—even though it seems to 
become more evident every day 


that world economic rehabilitation 
cannot be achieved without them. 
With Communism so aggressive, 
the governments of western na- 
tions would not dare to propose 
corrective measures that required 
prolonged downward adjustment 
of living standards. 

Nevertheless the Muir proposals 
are of great importance and value, 
not only because they light a road 
where, perhaps, some had begun 
to doubt that a road existed, but 
also because they show that it can 
be travelled step by step. 


by 
P. M. Richards 


~ 


J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 


Cc. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 


Chartered Accountants 


905 Bank of Montreal Bldg. 
Toronto 





Dividend No. 250 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 


of twenty-five cents per share upon 
the paid-up capital stock of this bank 
has been declared for the current 
juarter,and will be payable at th 
bank and its branches on and after 
\ednesday, the first day of March 
next, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 3lst day ol 


January, 1950. 
3y Order o! the Board 
T.H. ATKINSON, General Manager 


Montreai, Que 


‘anuary 10, 195¢ 
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THE OLDEST 


TORONTO 


That's what | asked the Government Annuity 


representative. 


| was trying to balance the family books at the 
time and told him that, like most home-makers | had so 
many places to spend my paychecks, my account was 
zero at the end of each month. 





He showed me a simple saving plan to provide an 
income in the future, that was as practical as a trip to 
the barber, and a plan which suited my budget. 

Before you say—'It’s a good idea, but | just can't 
afford it’, talk it over with a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITY representative, or write for information. 

I'm glad | did! 


Annuities Branch 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


HUMPHREY MITCHELL Minister 


A. MacNAMARA Deputy Minister 


Gonadton Fovernment 


ANNUITIES 


Provide tor Wd ge 





Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


Annuities Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities. 





(PRINT CLEARLY ) ; 

















INSURANCE OFFICE 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
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Government 


ine 
Corporation 
Securities 
Enquiries Invited 
‘ 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


NEW YORK 


' 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| TORONTO 
LONDON, ENG, 
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As principals, we offer: 
| Guaranteed unconditionally by the 
Government of Canada 

| as to both principal and interest 


Canadian National Railway Company 


2°.o% Bonds 


Due January 16, 1971 


(Callable at 100 on or after January 1966) 


Denominations—( coupon Bonds, registrable as to 
principal, in the denominations of $500 and $1,000, 
and Fully Registered Bonds in the denominations of 
51,000, S5.000, $10,000 and S1LO0.000. 


These Bonds will be a direct obligation of the 
Canadian National Railway Company, the Capital 
Stock of which is owned by Canada, and under 
authority of the Parliament of Canada payment of 
the principal of these Bonds and of the interest 
thereon will be guaranteed unconditionally by the 
Government of Canada. A copy of the cuarantee 
will be endorsed on each Bond. — 


Price: 99.83 and accrued interest 
to yield over 2.88¢ , 


A copy of the offering circular will be sent 


promptly upon request. 


McLeop, YounG, Weir & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


50 King Street West 276 St. James Street West 
Toronto Montreal 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 Telephone: Harbour 4261 


Offices at: Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Montreal and New York. 
Correspondents in London, Englond. 


Members of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada. 





Canadian business 


THE ECONOMY 


CANADA will probably have to take 
further cuts on her sales to Britain, 
it was indicated last week in a British 
memorandum submitted to the Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation. Britain is whittling 
down her dollar expenditures in anti- 
cipation of cutbacks in Marshall aid 
this year and next and final elimina- 
tion of such aid in 1952, and to this 
end will further reduce her dollar 
purchases of wheat and other foods, 
tobacco, timber, pulp and paper. 

Canadian producers are pressing 
the Government for subsidies and 
other supports, and labor unions are 
asking for early implementation of 
reserved public works programs to 
create jobs. Ottawa replies that (1) 
much of the current unemployment 
(300,000 claimed by labor, 275,000 
admitted by Ottawa) is due to growth 
of the labor force rather than to de- 
crease in the number of jobs; (2) 
that the Department of Public Works 
will boost its spending by around one 
hundred million dollars this year. 

Meanwhile the Department of 
Trade and Commerce and_ other 
agencies of Government are eagerly 
exploring new markets for possible 
sales of Canadian surplus products; a 
good one which came up last week 
was the prospective sale of about 
17,000,000 bushels of wheat to the 
Government of Spain for payment in 
U.S. dollars. Spain recently bought 
900,000 bushels of western and On- 
tario wheat. It is of interest to note 
that Spain still owes Canada, or 
rather Canadian industry, about 
$500,000 for goods supplied during 
the Spanish civil war, 1936-39. But 
Franco is disinclined to pay for goods 
which aided the government he 
ousted. 

All-over Canadian business activity 
continues at a high level, but retail 
sales are currently declining in areas 
where production has been sharply 
affected locally by contraction of ex- 
port sales, and local pockets of un- 
employment are becoming larger. 

On the bullish side, a particularly 
encouraging announcement last week 
was that Canada’s merchandise ex- 
ports to the United States in Novem- 
ber exceeded imports from that coun- 
trv by $8,600,000. The last favorable 
balance occurred just a year earlier, 
in November 1948, when it amounted 
to $1,000,000. 


Labor: 


FAMILIAR RING 
THOUGH not loud, it had a familiar 


ring. There was something 1930-ish 
about news on the labor front. In To- 
ronto last week The Telegram sent a 
reporter to live with the unemployed 
for a first hand report to readers. In 
other circles, among labor leaders par- 
ticularly, the familiar cry that the 
“Government should be something,” 
i.e. public works, was being raised. 

The general uneasiness seemed to 
be piling up. Perhaps the Minister of 
Agriculture had started the snowball 
by his laments over the diminished 
U.K. food market, but whatever the 
cause of the uneasincss, every adjust- 





ment to changed trade conditions 
every repercussion of U.S. strikes an. 
even seasonal slow-downs in some ir 
dustries were being rolled into a gigan 
tic snowball hurtling to the bottom < 
a hill which some enterprising ca 
toonist had yet 4o label “Depression 

Actually, people were trying to loc 
too far ahead, and because they cou 
not see anything at that distance, ha 
let their imagination conjure up 
fair-sized monster sitting astride tt 
bridge we had not yet reached. 

But to the 275,000 (Government e 
timate) or 300,000 (labor’s estimat: ) 
unemployed, the situation was critic: 
From the humanitarian point of vie 
there was a good deal to be concern: | 
about. Some Canadians were bei: 
denied one of the “freedoms” fir 
which they had gone to war; and b - 
sides this, old and quite sensele 
rumblings about foreigners — taki 
‘Canadians’ jobs were being revived 


iaue wv 





The University of Manitoba 
DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 


Applications are invited for the 
purpose of filling a vacancy which 
will occur on September Ist, 1950. 
Rank, either Associate Professorship 
or Assistant Professorship, depend- 
ing on qualifications and experience. 
Field of specialisation required is 
Taxonomy and Plant Ecology. 

















Particulars regarding salary, etc. a 
to be obtained from Professor W. * 
Leach, Chairman of the Department 
of Botany. The University of Mani- B 
toba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 
to whom also applications should be 
sent. 
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AND BE SECURE 









Most “Fortunes” began by the 
aving of small amounts—regu- 
arly. The habit grows—and 
so does the money. You're 
»n the road to financial secur- 
tv—if you begin NOW. Open 
Canada Permanent Savings 
Account. 2% INTEREST 
PAID. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office: 


320 BAY ST., TORONTO 
9-8 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
DIVIDEND NO. 347 


N TICE is hereby given that a DIVI- 
: 1 END of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS per 
st pon the paid-up Capital Stock of this 
tion has been declared for the current 
payable on and after WEDNES- 
the FIRST day of MARCH next, to 
S lders of record at close of business 
t January, 1950 





der of the Board 
GORDON R. BALL, 
General Manager 


M 10th January, 1950. 






























NEW 


MONT ROSA 


®/ERBEARING RUNNERLESS 
DWARF BUSH 


STRAWBERRY 


Fr. from seed the first year: easily grewn. 

u rm, about one foot high. No runners. 
Ha perennial. Bears abundantly from early 
sur till killing frost. Has an intease las 
Ci avor _ a like that of wild erraw- 

h and juicy. Neat compact bush 

ma t highly ornamental as well oe 
in table, fruit or flower garden, borders 
etc owy pot plant too. Though smaller than 
Cor 1al strawberries Mont Rosa is the largest 


SUR oy re ee 






ir of any variety we know from seed, 
sur og the popular sole:nacher and similar 
YE S unique bush form and exquisite flavor 







pla in a Class by itself for every home gas- 
a eed supply is limited. Order easly. 
kt /Se) (3 pkts. 50c) postpaid. 
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exactly the wrong time. External 
trade difficulties had made Canadian 
industry of all kinds more dependent 
on the domestic market — and a 
healthy domestic market needed the 
lift large scale immigration could give 
it. 

From a strictly economic point of 
view, however, there was less cause 
for concern. The cold light of statistics 
dispelled the shadows. Even with 300,- 
000 unemployed, the number of job- 
less would be only six per cent of the 
total labor force. In 1933 the jobless 
comprised 33 per cent of the total 
labor force. So in spite of the fact 
that, among the total labor force, the 
percentage of jobless for this period 
had risen by perhaps 3 per cent since 
1948, the unemployment situation was 
not alarming—it could be explained 
as adjustment rather than basic busi- 
ness instability. 


Trade: 
EXPORT DIVERSION 


THE 18TH of September, 1949, is 
not only the focal point of the year, 
but also a date to be remembered in 
British financial history. Even after 
some months have elapsed, it is im- 
possible to say definitely whether it 
marks the beginning of real recovery 
or the acceleration of an economic 
decline which was never completely 
arrested after the war. 

The basic fact is that diversion of 
exports to the Dollar Area has not 
been on a large enough scale. 

It was evident that production 
could not be boosted sufficiently to 
fill the gap, so goods which would 
have been absorbed in other markets 
had to be diverted to the dollar 
countries. The diversion, the financial 
experts are agreed, should have taken 
goods from the home market and 
from soft-currency markets abroad. 

But capital programs and personal 
expenditure at home have not been 
curtailed enough to provide appreci- 
ably more for export, while the con- 
tinued release of sterling balances to 
non-dollar creditors Overseas has kept 
their demand for British goods at a 
volume which did not allow any ap- 
preciable diversion to dollar areas. 

The increase in output was roughly 
five per cent. It allowed an increase 
in overseas sales of such basic goods 
as coal and steel and various en- 
gineering products, for the national 
investment program was eased to 
relieve inflationary pressure. But the 
public, regardless of exhortations, 
continued to buy consumer goods 
without restraint, and instead of sav- 
ing to restore equilibrium it drew 
substantially on its existing savings. 

Those who argue that equilibrium 
is being restored point to the expan- 
sion of output, steady if unspectacu- 
lar, and to the check to the expansion 
of purchasing power, which (as 
measured by bank deposits and the 
note circulation) was practically un- 
changed over the year as a whole. 
The prophets of doom argue that 
equilibrium = in this sense 1s not 
enough, and they point to the disas- 
trous experience between the “pho- 
ney equilibrium” of the first quarter 
of 1949, and devaluation in the third 
quarter as a warning. 


$3 
: VISIT “9° 55FROM ~y Up 
315 Se. Sacrament St., Montreal Ports. ™- Y. 
FURNESS Leads the Way to BERMUDA J 
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Power— 


for Industry and Homes 


For more than thirty years Great Lakes Power 
Company, Limited and its predecessors have 
provided the hydro-electric power which has 
been the basis of the development of industry 
in the City of Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and 
the surrounding territory. 

In December 1949 Great Lakes Power 
Corporation Limited acquired substantially 
all the fixed assets and water power rights of 
Great Lakes Power Company, Limited. The 
assets so acquired have been leased to the 
Company which will continue to operate the 
utility. 

The main consumers of power are the City of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Algoma Steel Corporation 
Limited, Abitibt Power and Paper Company, 
Limited, Algoma Ore Properties Limited and 
Chromium Mining and Smelting Corporation 
Limited. 


Great Lakes Power Corporation Limited has 
outstanding $8,000,000 principal amount. of 
First Mortgage Bonds. We offer as principals 
the new issue of 


Great Lakes Power Corporation 
Limited 
413% General (Closed) Mortgage 
Sinking Fund Bonds 
Due December 30th, 1969 


Denominations: $500 and $1,000 


Price: 100 and interest, to yield 4.50% 


A prospectus detailing the earnings, assets and operations 


of the Corporation will be furnished upon request. 


Mail or telephone orders receive prompt attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener 
Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 


New York Halifax London, Eng. 





There's nothing quite like a trip on aNp 


' 


the “Queen”! Private bath with 
every stateroom ... broad decks for TE 
sports or loafing ...a gleaming pool 
... dancing to Al Donahue’s orches- 
tra... cozy cocktail lounges .. . 
- 


Cruise Director . . . entertainment 


. and traditionally fine Furness OF BERMUDA 





service and seamanship. 


Saturday sailings from New York 


Round Trip $125 ee 


See Your Travel Agent EVERY 3 MHERsr 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE WE 
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Open 


SHOE STORES CIMITED 


4SRD CONSECULIVE DIVIDEND 


A dividend of fitteen cents (.15c) per 
share on al! issued Common Shares ot 
the Company nas deen declared pay- 
ab Viaren 950. to shareholders ot 
as at the close ot business 
Ti 
\ B C 
. GILLELAN 
Vice-Pres and Sec -Treas 
Branttord, Ont.. January 10, 1950 
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RADIATOR 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Seedy | wees 
TR Hi n E. HEATING 


CONVECTOR-RADIATORS 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Limited 


4 Mowat Ave. - Toronto, Ont. 


SN-2749 
Heating for Our New Home 


NAME 


ADDRESS 










Coal: 
HOME HEATING HIT 


SUPPLIES of home-heating soft coal 
are getting dangerously low due to 
continued management-union differ- 
ences in the coal industry. Estimates 
of how long their above-ground stocks 
would last if real cold weather ar- 
rives range from a week for a De- 
troit operator to the middle of Janu- 
ary for one in Washington. Supplies 
of hard coal and industrial soft coal 
are somewhat better. Most utilities 
and big industrial users don’t appear 
particularly concerned about an im- 


mediate shortage 


Steel: 
EXPANSION 


UNITED States Steel Corp. has 
moved a step nearer to the long- 
rumored construction of an_ inte- 
grated Eastern seaboard steel mill. 
This giant steel concern has quietly 
announced the purchase of a 3,800- 
acre site for a plant on the Delaware 
River near Philadelphia. Such a mill 
at present prices tor steel - making 
facilities might cost $200,000,000, 
according to trade estimates. 

Big Steel long has labored under a 
competitive disadvantage on the 
Atlantic seaboard owing to the fact 
that Bethlehem Steel, second largest 
steel concern in the States, has a huge 
tidewater plant in Maryland. This has 
made it necessary for Big Steel to 
freight charges of 
dollars a ton to meet Bethlehem’s 
delivered price in New York, New 
England and in the export market 
For several years Big Steel has been 
carrying on exploratory work in 
Venezuela and other foreign lands to 
locate adequate 
Eastern seaboard mill. 

Acquisition of foreign ore in 


absorb several 


reserves for an 


Venezuela or Canada for use in a 
seaboard plant would enable USS. 
Steel to conserve its high grade Min- 


—Globe and Mail 
BEN FAIRLESS: His U.S. Steel Cor- 


poration builds on Eastern seaboard. 


nesota ore reserves for possible use 
in the event of a future war. 

The purchase of this steel-mill site 
takes on additional interest because 
of the recent decision by Republic, 


National, Armco, Youngstown and 
several other American steel concerns 
to participate in financing develop- 
ment of the Timmins-Hanna Cana- 
dian iron-ore project. It is assumed 
in trade circles that Big Steel made 
provision for future ore requirements 
of an eastern mill before acquiring 
the site of the proposed plant. Pro- 
gress in opening up the Labrador- 
Quebec ore development may have 
spurred Big Steel into action. 


CHILD’S-EYE VIEW 
A COMMERCIAL ARTIST with a 


yen to produce a comic strip is as 
common as a reporter who would 
like to write a novel or a play. The 
obstacles are usually the same: ‘he has 
neither the time to develop his ideas 
nor the financial reserves to give up a 
job while he devotes all his time to 
pursuing his art. 

Bob Kaell, art director for the 
business magazines at Consolidated 
Press in Toronto, and Sam Zimmer- 
man, commercial artist, conceived 
the idea of a comic strip three years 
ago. As fathers they had difficulty 
reading the comics to their children. 

“Most of the so-called kids’ comics 
are based on hashed-over adult gags,” 
they said. “We thought there should 
be some comics springing directly and 
spontaneously from situations in- 
volving children. We wanted to create 
a comic that would appeal to adults, 
but that could be read to children. 
We approached the subject from a 
child’s-eve view.” 

Together they worked nights and 
weekends on a few dozen strips of a 
cartoon named “Dear Arthur.” (Each 
has a son named Arthur.) Then they 
looked for a market. Now, after 
bucking for three years resistance to 
an unknown, unsyndicated strip, they 
have signed contracts with 16 Cana- 
dian and U.S. daily publishers. 

“Do you think you'll run out of 
asked Bob Farquharson, 
Managing Editor of The Globe and 
Mail, who has encouraged several 
other Canadian artists. “Not as long 
as people keep having children,” said 
the cartoonists. 


ideas?” 


HELP WANTED 


THE JUDGES in the Canadian Uni- 
versity Press annual competition (SN 
Jan. 17) were especially interested in 
the editorial pages. Any newspaper 
with adequate resources and profes- 
sional guidance, they said, could pub- 
lish a slick journal that was attractive 
to the eve. But they looked to the 
editorial page for an insight into the 
student mind. 

The Bracken Trophy for the best 
editorial of the vear went to The 
Sheaf (Saskatchewan) and its editor, 
Jack Stedmond. Its editorials dealt 
with the usual subjects such as stu- 
dent council rows, ISS, NFCUS, and 
intra- faculty rivalry, but tackled 
many off-campus issues. Editorials in 
some of the papers suffered by being 
too wordy and too heavy. 

Limited financial resources cripple 
some of the smaller papers, which 
have fewer publications than the big 
varsity ones, and are placed on sale. 
The Fulcrum (Ottawa) and The 


Carleton, in spite of the colleges 
journalism course, appealed to stu. 
dents for help in turning out the 
paper. 4 
Among the smaller newspapers, | | 
The Silhouette (McMaster), was first 
for the Jacques Bureau Trophy, and} | 
Le Carabim (Laval) was the bes} 4 
French paper. i 





DEAR ARTHUR: a new idea 5 
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Appointment> >< 


Wishart Flett Spence, 45, of Toro: 
to and Ottawa, son of the late Senati: 
James H. Spence, and R. I. Ferguson 
54, Toronto, have been appoints 
judges in the Trial Division of the 0: 
tario Supreme Court. 


ni a abeN ban 3 san 
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J. H. Wesson, re-elected for 
13th term as President of the S: 
katchewan Wheat Pool. (Erroneou x 
listed in SN Jan. 10.) t 


i 


Marriage © 





Margaret Mary Klersy of Toro: 
to Raymond A. Schroth of Brook: 
N.Y., son of the publisher of 7 
Brooklyn Eagle; in Toronto. pir 
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Retireme 





Andrew W. Robb, from Presider 
of The Halifax Herald Ltd., publish 
of The Halifax-Chronicle-Herald & 
The Halifax Mail-Star. 


Death 


Walter Bernard Kingsmill, 
practitioner in Toronto for 45 years: 
Honorary President of the Royal \ 
tary College Club of Canada. 


Morgan Eastman, 59, Vice-presi 
of McConnell, Eastman and ¢ 
and President of the Canadian ss 
tion of Advertising Agencies in 


Lt. Col. Edgar E. A. Doiron, 35 
sistant Adjutant and Quartermas'er-\yie 
eral of the NB military area, al‘er 
ing with Army Headquarters (eam 
the Fredericton Intermediate H* 
League. 


John Walker, 82, Indian mus <14 
carpenter who organized the first In 
band in Caughnawaga, Que. d 

Philip Daniel Macarow, 53. 4 " Fa 
president and Director of McKim Adv 
tising Ltd; in Montreal following 4 mM 
illness. A former contributor to SN 
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a Current male teen-age fad, the 
“poogie” haircut, does not impress 
dq}. County Magistrate Martin of To- 
ato. Ordering William Pinto, 20, to 
y a fine of $25 and costs or spend 
nonth in jail for stealing an illum- 
ted sign atop a taxicab, he ad- 
nished: “Why don’t you get your- 

a proper haircut—coming into 
rt looking like a girl!” 
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@ Watched by a constable, a Winni- 
New Year's reveller sauntered 
n the main drag, majestically put- 
> : a nickel in each parking meter. 
AS 
# In Montreal, operators of a diaper 
ice reported to police the disap- 
arance of $4,000-worth of diapers, 
st of them dirty, from one of their 
cks. 


# Two Edmonton policemen had to 
ise a pig through city streets when 
escaped from a truck. They then 
ed the Black Maria and drove the 
: to the nearest packing plant. 


a # Traditional “bobby” helmets are 
_ fast disappearing in Canada. At a 
recent Police Commission Meeting in 
a Winnipeg, funds were included in the 
1950 budget for the purchase of flat 
caps for men on the beat. The city’s 
uiser-car Officers already wear flat 
} caps because the high helmet didn’t 
nati’ i them enough head room. This 
S00 : will leave Victoria, BC, as the only 
% 


3 


ane | 


} Canadian city still claiming kinship 
with the original Bow Street Runners. 
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‘ § In dealing with Baby Bonuses, the 


- ) Department of Health and Welfare is 
“© enlivened time and again by corres- 
:  pondence. For example: 

| am sending my marriage certifi- 
ing cate and six children. I had seven and 


one died, which was baptized on haif 
sheet of paper by the Rev. 
homas. 
Please send my money at once as 
I need it badly. I have fallen into 
» error with the landlady.” 


| am forwarding my marriage 


a 
| 
i 


a 
5b SAT Rattan SS 3 






-” certificate and my two children, one 
den: of which is a mistake, as you can 
list see 
d “The baby chewed up half of our 
H family allowance cheque. Can I get 
} 4 new cheque to pay the doctor?” 
eath 
@ Judgment was reserved in Calgary 
3 Court in the case of the wrong bear 
a § hide, brought by Dr. H. N. Jennings, 
“Be against A. S. Wolfe, Edmonton taxi- 
gcermist. The Calgary physician and 
esidif big-game hunter claims $5,000, saying 
ie the bear he killed with five bullets 
\ssof realized my lifetime ambition” and 
| as 11” from nose to tail and “al- 
2g fm MOst as wide.” The hide he received 
«CHa W2S only 6° 4” and 31” across the 
a4 pg oulders with no bullet holes. 
How ot -odore Tetreault, of Montreal, 


evidence in the preliminary 

se hea 2 of Jean Gauthier, accused of 

iat Mewthett. Tetreault said he let Gauthier 

t In Bor his hotel room because he was 
Sor 





‘or him when he learned he was 

\ie?2 Out-ot-work sailor. He also let him 

1 Ad : help ew $1,200 into the waist seam 

ee! 4 pair of trousers. Next morning he 

SN aks to find his roommate gone 
7~anc the trousers. 





- = = and other Copper Alloys for 
hundreds of different uses! 


Since 1922, Anaconda has been 

headquarters in Canada for Copper 
and Copper Alloys for the small busi- 
ness man as well as Canada’s biggest 
industries. We are proud of this dis- 
tinction. In continuing to give custom- 
ers quality products as well as the 
best service and research, Anaconda 
is maintaining an important place 
in Canada’s national development 
... helping industry to improve the 
Canadian standard of living. 

Anaconda American Brass Limited 
produces Anaconda Copper and 
Copper Alloys in practically all com- 
mercial forms, including: sheet, wire, 
rods, tubes and special shapes. 


Whether your requirements are large 
or small, our sales and production 
experts as well as Anaconda distri- 
butors will be glad to serve you. 
Anaconda American Brass Limited, 
Main Office and Plant: New Toronto, 
Ontario; Montreal Office: 939 
Dominion Square Building. 
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